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THE MEANING OF “AT ERST”: PROLOGUE TO “SIR 
THOPAS,” B?, 1884 


Whan seyd was al this myracle euery man 
As sobre was that wonder was to se 

Til that oure hoost iapen to bigan 

And thanne at erst he looked vp on me 
And seyde thus... .? 


Students of Chaucer’s Prologue to “ Sir Thopas ” * have already 
become thoroughly aware of the first three lines of this passage, 
which would seem to state that the entire company of Canterbury 
Pilgrims has come under the spell of the Prioress’ account of the 
“miracle of Our Lady, a solemn spell which remains unbroken until 
“oure hoost iapen to bigan.” The line which follows, “ And thanne 
at erst he looked vp on me,” constitutes a puzzle, for “at erst” is 
commonly read “at first.” As a result, the reader must decide 
between two unsatisfactory interpretations: “ And then, as the first 
butt for his joking, the Host looked at me,” * or “ And then for the 
first time he looked at me.”* The first of these interpretations is 
not likely (1) because Chaucer’s word choice and order make it 
improbable (the Host began to jest, and then he looked at Chaucer) ; 
(2) because later lines indicate that the Host was surrounded by his 


* John M. Manly and Edith Rickert, The Text of The Canterbury Tales 
(1940), Iv, 139; B?, 1881-1885. [Unless otherwise indicated, all quoted 
lines from The Canterbury Tales are from Manly and Rickert, and all 
quoted lines from Chaucer’s other works are from F. N. Robinson’s The 
Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (1933) .] 

* Headed by Thomas A. Knott in his “ A Bit of Chaucer Mythology,” MP, 
(1910), 135-139. 

* Knott, op. cit., p. 138. 

*See the renderings of this line in the translations of The Canterbury 
Tales by MacKaye and Tatlock and J. U. Nicolson. 
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own group (with whom, naturally, he would have begun his jests) 
and had actually to call Chaucer to him (“ Approche neer and 
looke vp myrily,” B’, 1888), and (3) because it becomes imme- 
diately apparent that Chaucer has been selected as the teller of the 
next tale and therefore is not the first butt for the Host’s jests but 
the last. 

The second interpretation, “ And then for the first time he looked 
at me,” is ambiguous, for it leaves the obvious question unanswered : 
first since when? If it is taken to mean “ first since he decided to 
raise the party’s spirits,” the objections already made hold good. If 
it is taken to mean “ first since the beginning of the pilgrimage,” 
the translator must assume that Chaucer here evidences traits very 
different from those shown by his genial manner in the “ General 
Prologue ” (30-32). 

This puzzle can be solved if “thanne at erst” is taken to mean 
“then and not sooner,” “ then—and not until then,” “ only then,” 
or simply “then.” The passage can then be interpreted thus: the 
Canterbury party is solemn and quiet after the Prioress ends her 
“Tale”; the Host, who prefers jollity, tries to break the spell by 
jesting with the company at large; then, having (presumably) 
made sufficient progress in his effort to set the stage for another 
story, he turns his attention to Chaucer and addresses “ Murye 
Wordes ”* to him. 

I shall attempt to show in this note (1) that there is dictionary 
justification for reading “ thanne at erst ” as “ then and not sooner ” 
and (2) that the rendering “then and not sooner,” “then—and 
not until then,” “only then,” or “then” for “thanne at erst” 
makes for a plausible and more logical interpretation of Chaucer’s 
text not only in this passage from the Prologue to “ Sir Thopas ” 
but in every instance in Chaucer in which the phrase occurs. 

Of the 43 instances in which the word “erst(e) ” is used by 
Chaucer, 31 show its occurrence in an isolated position, that is, 
not preceded by the preposition “at(te).”° In this situation 
“ first’ may be the suitable reading for the word, but it is to be 
noted that authorities give a variety of meanings from which the 


5 Subtitle to the Prologue to “ Sir Thopas”: “ Bihoold the Murye Wordes 


of the Hoost to Chaucer; ” Manly, Tet, Iv, 139. 
* John S. P. Tatlock and Arthur G. Kennedy, A Concordance to the Com- 


plete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (1927); s.v. erst, p. 274. 
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reader or translator is to make a choice.” But when we examine 
the 12 instances in which the word “ erst(e) ” occurs as a part of 
the phrase “at(te) erst(e) ” [eight times as “than(ne) (then) 
at(te) erst(e),” four times as “now at(te) erst(e) ”], we find 
that Chaucer scholars and translators have adhered closely to the 
literal translation, “then (now) at first,” recognizing neither the 
latitude they permit for the word “erst” alone nor the necessity 
for a different reading. Robinson, in the glossary to his edition of 
Chaucer’s Complete Works, lists no translation for “ at erst,” merely 
labelling it “dat. phr.” Skeat, in the glossarial index to his edition 
of Chaucer’s Complete Works, lists for “ at erst ” only the meanings 
“ first ” and “ for the first time ” (with one notable exception which 
will be discussed below). The NED, however, in its second defi- 
nition (A 2) for “ erst,” offers solid ground for an altered reading. 
The definition follows: “ Absol. in advb. phrases. Now (then) at 
erst: now (then) and not sooner; cf. Ger. erst dann.” (Erst dann 
has the meaning of “only then” or “then—and not until then,” 
implying connotatively that the preceding action is not necessarily 
complete.) 

Thus, according to the NED definition, the line “ And thanne at 
erst he looked vp on me” in the Prologue to “ Sir Thopas ” would 
mean “ And then (and not sooner) he (our Host) looked at me.” 
The Host had by his jesting dispelled much of the sobriety resulting 
from the Prioress’ “ Tale,” and then he looked to Chaucer as the 
teller of the next tale. 

Let us now see whether the other 11 occurrences of “ Than(ne) 
(now) at(te) erst(e) ” bear out this reading. 

In the “ Second Nun’s Tale,” quoted by NED as an illustration of 
the definition given above, occurs the line: “ And thanne at erst 
thus to him sayde sche ” (G 151), an exact parallel to the line from 
the Prologue to “ Sir Thopas ” in so far as the phrase in question is 
concerned. Cecilia demands that Valerian take an oath not to 


* The New English Dictionary (11) lists eight major variations in mean- 
ing for “erst,” ranging from “ first in time or serial order” through “ not 
long ago” and “a little while since.” Robinson, in the glossary to his 
edition of Chaucer’s Complete Works, defines “erst” as “ first, at first; 
before.” Walter W. Skeat, in his Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Language (Oxford: 1888), defines “erst” as “soonest, first,” and in the 
glossarial index to his edition of The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer 
(Oxford: 1894) as “ first, at first; before; aforetime.” 
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reveal that which she is going to tell him. He swears the desired 
oath, “ And thanne at erst thus to him sayde sche”: “ And then 
and not sooner (not until then, only then) thus to him said she.” 
This reading is surely clearer and more logical than the usual “ And 
then at first to him said she,” which would imply that later she 
said something else to him, probably of a contradictory nature. 

Also quoted in this connection by the NED are Chaucer’s “ But 
pan atte arst ben pei verray good ” (NED: Boeth, 111. xi. 95; Rob- 
inson: Boece, m1, p. 11, 25) and Lydgate’s “ And than at erst fro 
hense will I wynde” (Chron. Troy, 1. vi) and “ Now at erst the 
irness be brennyng hote” (Bk. Noblesse 6). The quotation from 
Boethius, in fuller context, reads: 


And so as ich of hem is lakkynge to othir, thei han no power to bryngen 

a good that is ful and absolut. But thanne at erste ben thei verray good 
whan thei ben gadred togidre alle into o forme and into oon werkynge. 

(Robinson: Boece, m1, p. 11, 22-27.) 


“ When they have been gathered together all in one form, only then 
(then and not sooner) will they be very good .. .” 

The two Lydgate lines, translated literally, would read: “ And 
then at first from here will I go” and “ Now at first the irons are 
burning hot.” With the present interpretation of “at erst” they 
become: “And then (only then, not until then) will I go from 
here ” and “ Now (and not sooner) the irons are burning hot.” 

As iliustrations for the readings “ first ” and “ for the first time ” 
for “at erst ” Skeat, by means of references listed in the glossarial 
index to his Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, singles out six 
lines. The six are: 


(1) “.., and then at erst hath he 
“Al his desyr ...” (Mars, 240-241). 

(2) “... thanne at erst shal he failen of mede” (Skeat: Boethius, Iv, 
p. 3, 24; Robinson; Boece, Iv, p. 3, 38-39). 

(3) “ And thanne at erste shul we been so fayn” (Troilus and Criseyde, 
Iv, 1321). 

(4) “ But now at erst in trouthe our dwelling is” (G 264). 

(5) “And thanne at erst to him thus seyde she” (G 151). 

(6) “And than at erst he loked up-on me” (B 1884). 


In each of these lines the context offers sufficient justification for 
a translation of “than(ne) (now) at (te) erst(e)” as “ then (now) 
and not sooner,” “then (now)—and not until then (now),” “ only 
then (now),” or “then (now).” 
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Four further occurrences of the phrase “at(te) erst(e) ” serve 
also to illustrate the logic of such translation : 


(1) In the “ Clerk’s Tale,” Walter has cast off Griselda and has 
announced that he is bringing a younger woman to court to be his 
bride. His subjects, pitying Griselda, object; but Walter brings the 
girl before them, 


For which the peple ran to seen the sighte 
Of hire array so richely biseye 
And thanne at erst amonges hem they seye 
That Walter was no fool... . 
(E, Cl., 983-986.) 


The people see the maiden, “ And then (and not until then) do 
they say among themselves that Walter was no fool.” 


(2) In “ The House of Fame ” (511-517) Chaucer says, 


And listeneth of my drem to lere. 
For now at erste shul ye here 

So sely an avisyon, 

That Isaye, ne Scipion, 

Ne king Nabugodonosor, 

Pharoo, Turnus, ne Eleanor, 

Ne mette such a drem as this! 


Listen to my dream . . . for now (only now) shall you hear... . 


(3) In “The Legend of Good Women” (2106-2108), Theseus 
tells Ariadne: 
. if I hadde knyf or spere, 


I wolde it laten out, and theron swere, 
For thanne at erst I wot ye wole me leve. 


If I had knife or spear, I wouid . . . swear on it, for then (and not 
until then) I know... 


(4) After an introductory passage in The Romaunt of the Rose, 
Chaucer writes (7171-7172) : 


But now at erst I wole bigynne 
To expowne you the pith withynne:— 


But now (and not sooner, only now) I will begin... 


That the phrase “at erst” is close to our modern “at last” is 
apparent in some of the quotations already cited [notably E, Cl., 
983-986, which could be read quite logically “And then at last 


| 
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among themselves they said that Walter was no fool; ” G 264, which 
could be read “ But now at last in truth our dwelling is;” HF 512, 
which could be read “ For now at last you shall hear,” and RR 7171, 
“ But now at last (or finally) I will begin” ]. This reading of “ at 
last ” for “ at erst ” may be justified in some instances, particularly 
in a free translation, on three major counts: (1) the etymology of 
the Germanic word “erst,” (2) a translation of “at erst” as “at 
last ” by Skeat, and (3) five occurrences of “at last” in place of 
“at erst ” in manuscript variants. 

“ Erst,” even without a preceding preposition, can carry the 
meaning “last.” According to Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm, con- 
cepts of the first and the last (primum and demum) have so merged 
that “erst ” can be valid for both.* Erst jetz verston ichs is trans- 
lated by the Grimms as nunc demum intelligo, which may be ren- 
dered into English as “ Now at last I understand.” ® 

Skeat, in his glossarial index, after giving the customary trans- 
lation of “erst” as “ first” and “at first” and after translating 
the phrase “at erst ” as “first” or “for the first time,” with the 
six references noted above, makes one specific exception: referring 
to the line “ For thou art wrooth, ye, now at erst I see” (Troilus 
and Criseyde, 1, 842), he defines “ at erst ” as “at last.” Neither 
with his definition nor in his notes to any of the lines listed in con- 
nection with “at erst” does Skeat explain the opposed meanings; 
nor does he tell why “ at last ” is selected as the translation for “ at 
erst” in one line and not in other lines which it would seem to 
suit equally well. 

That the reading “ at last ” occurred in Chaucer’s time (or in the 
time of his scribes) is shown by five textual variants in the Chaucer 
manuscripts: 


(1) In one of the lines already quoted from the “ Second Nun’s 


*“da aber begriffe des anfangs und endes sich mischen, ende sowol das 
obere als untere ist, ort den anfang und die spitze bedeutet, laufen auch 
primum und demum in einander, und unser erst kann fiir beide gelten. 
nihere bestimmungen treten noch durch das verbum oder durch andere 
partikeln zu, die eben so oft gesetzt werden, als auch wegfallen; bisweillen 
bleibt der sinn zweifelhaft oder mehrdeutig.” [Jacob und Wilhelm Grimm, 
Deutsches Wérterbuch (Leipzig: 1862), m1, 990-991.] 

* Among numerous meanings for demum, Harper’s A New Latin Dic- 
tionary (New York: 1907) lists “not till, now at length, at last, finally; 
not till then, just precisely, only.” 
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Tale” (“ And thanne at erst thus to him sayde sche”), “ at erst ” 
appears in the Harley 1758 manuscript as “at pe last.” *° 

(2) In the same line, exactly the same variation occurs in the 
Glasgow manuscript.”* 

(3) Again in the same-line, the phrase appears in the Harley 
7333 manuscript as “at lest.” 2? (“ Lest,” according to the NED, 
is an obsolete form of “ last.”) 

(4) In a second quotation from the “ Second Nun’s Tale,” “ But 
now at erst in trouthe oure dwelling is,” “at erst” appears in the 
Glasgow manuscript as the eminently more logical “ at pe last.” ** 

(5) In the fourth line of the Prologue to “Sir Thopas,” the 
Phillipps 8136 manuscript has the phrase “ at last ” for “ at erst.” ™ 

It would seem, then, that a reconsideration of the translation of 
the phrase “than(ne) (now) at(te) erst(e) ” is in order for each 
of the 12 occasions in which it occurs in Chaucer’s works. One 
literal and logical translation, which has dictionary and etymo- 
logical support, is “then (now) and not sooner,” which may be 
varied to read “then (now)—and not until then (now),” “only 
then (now),” or “then (now),” without altering the essential mean- 
ing. A further and freer translation, with support in etymology, 
from Skeat, and in textual variants—“ at last ”—may be considered 
in specific instances. 

In connection with the “ Sir Thopas ” prologue, the altered trans- 
lation clears an ambiguity that has been perpetuated by Knott, 
Tatlock and MacKaye, Skeat, Robinson, Nicolson, and others. If 
the fourth line, “ And thanne at erst he looked vp on me,” is ren- 
dered as “ And then (and not until then) did he look at me,” it 
becomes clear (with the context) that the Host has begun his joking 
and has dispelled at least a great part of the sobriety resulting from 
the Prioress’ “Tale” before he addresses his merry words to 
Chaucer, who is thereby selected as the teller of the next tale. 


JosEPH P. Roppoio 
Tulane University 


1° Manly, Text, vil, 19. 
11 Tbid, 13 Jbid., 29. 
12 Ibid. 14 Tbid., VII, 182. 
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THE FEIGNED ILLNESS IN CHAUCER’S TROILUS AND 
CRISEY DE 


The brilliant scene at the house of Deiphebus in Chaucer’s 
Troilus and Criseyde* is one of the author’s principal additions to 
the story told by Boccaccio in Jl Filostrato. In it, Pandarus, 
through the use of a set of cunning stratagems, brings about the 
first interview between the lovers. This meeting culminates in 
their first embrace, and is a significant step in the progress of the 
love affair towards its consummation. It marks Criseyde’s out- 
right acceptance of Troilus as her servant in love,? and above all, 
it introduces the bedside décor which is to figure so largely later. 

Much of the success of Pandarus’ design depends on Troilus’ 
feigned illness. On the suggestion of his friend, Troilus pretends 
to have a fever, and goes to bed in his brother’s house. Not only 
does this stratagem serve to hide from the world his actual love- 
sickness, but it also makes a private interview with Criseyde pos- 
sible, and justifiable to the others. Since Troilus is unable to join 
the company, Criseyde must come to him to solicit his aid in her 
supposed plight. Her companions, Deiphebus and Helen, having 
left the sick man’s room to discuss matters of state elsewhere, 
Criseyde finds herself alone with Troilus and Pandarus, and is 
promptly brought around to the business of love. 

Scholarship has produced no promising suggestions concerning 
the origin of this scene, and it is usually considered to be wholly 
Chaucer’s invention. It is interesting, therefore, to note that there 
is a rough but striking parallel to the feigned illness motif of this 
episode in the violent and tragic Biblical story of Amnon and 
Tamar (JJ Samuel 13: 1-20). The Vulgate version (Liber II 
Regum), up to the rape of Tamar, runs as follows: 


Factum est autem post haec, ut Absalom filii David sororem speciosissimam, 
vocabulo Thamar, adamaret Amnon filius David, et deperiret eam valde, ita 
ut propter amorem eius aegrotaret: quia cum esset virgo, difficile ei vide- 


1R. K. Root, ed., The Book of Troilus and Criseyde by Geoffrey Chaucer, 
Princeton, 1945, m. 1541-11. 231. 

2 Idem, mt. 159 ff. 

*See F. N. Robinson, ed., The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, 
Boston, 1933, note to Troilus and OCriseyde, 1. 1394-1757, p. 933; Root, 
op. cit., xxix. 
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batur ut quippiam inhoneste ageret cum ea. Erat autem Amnon amicus, 
nomine Jonadab, filius Semaa fratris David, vir prudens valde. Qui dixit 
ad eum: Quare sic attenuaris macie fili regis per singulos dies? cur non 
indicas mihi? Dixitque ei Amnon: Thamar sororem fratris mei Absalom 
amo. Cui respondit Jonadab: Cuba super lectum tuum, et languorem 
simula: cumque venerit pater tuus ut visitet te, dic ei: Veniat, oro, Thamar 
soror mea, ut det mihi cibum, et faciat pulmentum ut comedam de manu 
eius. Accubuit itaque Amnon, et quasi aegrotare coepit: cumque venisset 
rex ad visitandum eum, ait Amnon ad regem: Veniat, obsecro, Thamar 
soror mea, ut faciat in oculis meis duas sorbitiunculas, et cibum capiam de 
manu eius. Misit ergo David ad Thamar domum, dicens: Veni in domum 
Amnon fratris tui, et fac ei pulmentum. Venitque Thamar in domum 
Amnon fratris sui: ille autem jacebat: quae tollens farinam commiscuit: 
et liquefaciens, in oculis eius coxit sorbitiunculas. Tollensque quod coxerat, 
effudit, et posuit coram eo, et noluit comedere: dixitque Amnon: Ejjicite 
universos a me. Cumque ejecissent omnes, dixit Amnon ad Thamar: Infer 
cibum in conclave, ut vescar de manu tua. Tulit ergo Thamar sorbitiun- 
culas, quas fecerat, et intulit ad Amnon fratrem suum in conclave. Cumque 
obtulisset ei cibum, apprehendit eam, et ait: Veni, cuba mecum soror mea. 
Quae respondit ei: Noli frater mi, noli opprimere me, neque enim hoc fas 
est in Israel: noli facere stultitiam hanc. ... Noluit autem acquiescere 
precibus eius, sed praevalens viribus oppressit eam, et cubavit cum ea. 


Although the conclusions of the two stories are somewhat dif- 
ferent in spirit, and the family relationships of the characters do 
not correspond, the circumstances which lead to the stratagem are 
highly similar, and suggest the possibility that Chaucer found in 
the bare Biblical narrative a suggestion for his admirable and com- 
plicated scene. 

Aside from those in the Latin and French Bibles, medieval 
versions of the story are not numerous. It does appear, however, 
in Peter Comestor’s Historia Scholastica,t with minor variations 
from the Vulgate, and in Flavius Josephus’ Jewish Antiquities. 
The Latin translation of the latter,> commonly ascribed to Rufinus 
but probably written in the sixth century through the agency of 
Cassiodorus, was quite popular during the middle ages,® and was 


‘J. P. Migne, ed., Patrologia Latina, 221 vols., Paris, 1844-65, CxcvItt, 
1334-1335. 

5 Flavii Iosephi Antiquitatum Iudaicarum Libri XX. The story appears 
in vil. viii, pp. 196-197 of the Basle edition of 1524, from which I quote. 
According to Emil Schiirer, A History of the Jewish People in the Time of 
Jesus Christ, 1st div., 2 vols., New York, 1891, 1, 102, this is the best of the 
old Latin texts of Josephus’ Opera. 

*See Leslie W. Jones, “The Influence of Cassiodorus on Mediaeval 
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used by Comestor himself. No single version contains pertinent 
elements which are exclusive to itself, but the Latin Josephus is 
the most interesting, since several details in it appear in a form 
more circumstantial than that of the others. 

That Chaucer used the Vulgate from time to time is fairly 
certain.” His knowledge of Josephus has not been investigated, 
though the historian stands on the first pillar in Chaucer’s House 
of Fame: 


Alderfirst, loo, ther I sigh 
Upon a piler stonde on high, 


The Ebrayk Josephus, the olde, 

That of Jewes gestes tolde; 

And he bar on his shuldres hye 

The fame up of the Jewerye. 

And by him stoden other sevene, 

Wise and worthy for to nevene, 

To helpen him bere up the charge, 

Hyt was so hevy and so large. 

And for they writen of batayles, 

As wel as other olde mervayles ... (1429-1442) 


It is possible, of course, that Josephus was known to Chaucer 
only by reputation.* On the other hand, the remarkable pro- 
minence given him here may indicate actual reading acquaintance 
with his works, though possibly not with Antiquities. The Jewish 
War of Josephus, which also existed in Latin translation, could 
alone, for instance, have produced Chaucer’s comments. 

In the following analysis I shall quote those passages from 
Josephus which appear to be closer than the Vulgate to Chaucer. 
Comestor’s borrowings from Josephus here do not involve the im- 
portant details. His version is shorter and generally less satis- 
factory than that of the Vulgate. 


Culture,” Speculum 20 (1945), 441; Schiirer, op. cit., 1, 99. A list of mss., 
some of which contain the Antiquitates, will be found in the preface to 
Josephus’ De Iudaeorum Vetustate sive Contra Apionem, ed. C. Boysen, 
Vienna, 1898. 

™See Grace W. Landrum, “Chaucer’s Use of the Vulgate,” PMLA 39 
(1924), 75-100. 

® Cf. John Gower, Confessio Amantis, Iv. 2140 ff., where Josephus is listed 
among “The ferste ... of Enditours,/ Of old Cronique;” and a less 
fanciful list in the proemium of Godfrey of Viterbo’s Pantheon, ed. Migne, 
op. cit., CXCvIII, 878. 
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In the events which lead to the stratagem, there are several strik- 
ing similarities between Chaucer and the Bible story: 


1. The basic group of characters is the same. There are the 
lover (Troilus: Amnon), his trusted friend (Pandarus: Jona- 
dab),® the beautiful woman (Criseyde: Tamar), and the innocent 
visitors (Deiphebus, Helen: David). 

2. In each story the lover is the king’s son, and is so desperately 
in love that he becomes ill. At the same time, he is unable to do 
anything to help himself and his suffering causes a marked change 
in his appearance. On this point Josephus is more detailed than 
Comestor or the Vulgate. Whereas the latter mention Amnon’s 
illness in a word or two, Josephus has crudeli percussus vulnere 
carpebatur. Dumque eius corpus interiori languore tabesceret, et 
iam colorem macies permutaret.... 

3. In both stories the friend notices the lover’s change of ap- 
pearance, comes in upon him, and asks the cause of his illness. The 
lover confides in him. Here again Josephus is fuller than the 
others,’® Jonadab even venturing to suggest that his friend is in 
the toils of love: dicebatque arbitrari se haec illum amoris occa- 
sione perferre. In Chaucer’s narrative there are two versions of 
this interview. The first,’ told in the third person, says nothing 
of Pandarus’ knowledge of the cause of Troilus’ state, although it 
is implied by Pandarus’ deliberate mistakes*?? that he does not 
believe the trouble to lie in political or religious matters. In Pan- 
darus’ subsequent account to Criseyde,’* if we can take it literally, 
he has already overheard the hero’s love-complaint before the inter- 
view. Here he again makes a deliberate mistake,’* but one based 
on a clear suspicion of the truth. 

4. The friend in both stories is characterized by his intellectual 


®In some of the early editions of the Latin Josephus he is called Jonathe 
or Jonathan, following the original Greek. 

2°Comestor adds to Jonadab’s question: Quasi diceret: qui debes suc- 
cedere regi in regnum, but this consideration does not appear in the inter- 
view between Troilus and Pandarus. 

1 Troilus and Criseyde, 11. 457 ff. 

12 Idem, 11. 553 ff.: ‘Han now thus soone Grekes maad yow leene?/ Or 
hastow som remors of conscience,/ And art now falle in som devocioun 

18 Idem, 11. 504 ff. 

14 Idem, 11. 546: ‘It semeth nat that love doth yow longe.’ 
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powers. In the Vulgate he is vir prudens valde, but in Josephus he 
comes closer to Pandarus: vir... sapiens, et intellectu nimis 
acutus. 


It will be obvious to the reader that most of the details men- 
tioned above came to Chaucer from Boccaccio and are recognizable 
aspects of the courtly-love romance. But the similarity between 
the stories is such, that if Chaucer had known the Amnon and 
Tamar story it may have become associated in his mind with that 
of Troilus and Criseyde. On the strength of this association, then, 
he may have added to his narrative the stratagem of feigned ill- 
ness which appears in the Bible tale but not in Boccaccio. In both 
the Bible and Chaucer, the friend advises the lover to pretend to 
be ill and to go to bed. In Josephus’ version is added an explicit 
promise of relief: quod si fieret, privaretur cilius a languore. 

The privacy and consideration accorded to ill persons are heavily 
insisted upon by Chaucer in the scene, and they appear likewise in 
the Bible. In the Vulgate version, Amnon thus prevails upon 
his visiting father to send Tamar to him, then, taking control of 
the situation, he simply sends everyone away. In Josephus there is 
more of an element of deception. He has his servants keep everyone 
away from the house, more clearly capitalizing on his feigned ill- 
ness: ut quasi quiele facta dormiret. There may be a reminiscence 
of this in Pandarus’ admonition: 


‘alle folk, for goddes love, I preye, 
Stynteth right here, and softely yow pleye,’ (1, 1728 f.) 


and in Troilus’ behavior after the love-scene: 


And of Eleyne and hym he wolde feyn 
Delivered ben, and seyde that hym leste 
To slepe, and after tales have reste. (111. 222 ff.) 


If Chaucer was indeed indebted to some version of the Amnon 
and Tamar story for this scene, it would be difficult to overestimate 
the skill of his adaptation, for there are psychological and causal 
threads binding it securely to the rest of the poem. In particular, 
there is an anticipation of the feigned illness motif in Troilus’ be- 
havior as described in Book I: 

And fro this forth tho refte hym love his slepe, 


And made his mete his foo, and ek his sorwe 
Gan multiplie, that, whoso tok kepe, 


‘ 
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It shewed in his hewe, on eve and morwe; 

Therfor title he gan him for to borwe 

Of other siknesse, lest men of hym wende, 

That the hote fir of love hym brende. .. . (1. 484 ff.) 


This detail does not appear in Boccaccio, where, indeed, Troilo 
uses the opposite type of concealment.’® Later, when Pandarus 
suggests the trick with every appearance of its being his own idea,*® 
Troilus realistically replies: 

‘iwis, thow nedeles 


Conseilest me, that siklich I me feyne; 
For I am sik in ernest, douteles, . . .’ (1. 1527 ff.) 


Thus Chaucer combines the elements of secrecy and real illness, 
which have been stressed throughout the poem, with the demands of 
the stratagem itself, by this combination making the latter seem 
all the more natural and indigenous. 

In terms of movement, however, the scene is easily the most 
complicated in Chaucer’s poems. In it he must keep continually 
in mind at least four different points of view. The reader and 
Pandarus know all. To Deiphebus’ guests it must appear that 
Criseyde sees Troilus in the company of Deiphebus and Helen. 
The latter, however, do not know how long Criseyde has been in the 
room, and they suspect none of the trickery. Finally, there is the 
viewpoint of the heroine herself, with the ambiguous mixture of 
knowledge and innocence so characteristic of her. The sum of 
these produces a scene that would rival a detective story in its 
complicated manipulation of the comings and goings of characters. 

Chaucer needed a scene in which to bring the lovers closer to- 
gether. Although it also makes a brilliant contribution to the 
characterization of Pandarus, one wonders whether, had Chaucer 
relied on his unaided imagination, he would have adopted a solu- 
tion so involved and difficult as this. It is perhaps more likely that 
he received a hint from some outside source, and, recognizing its 
aptness, set about to solve the problems of adaptation magnificently. 


CHARLES MUSCATINE 
University of California 


15 The Filostrato of Giovanni Boccaccio, ed. and trans. N. E. Griffin and 
A. B. Myrick, Philadelphia, 1929, Part 1, st. 47: Come che egli il recuo- 
prisse molto/ Con riso infinto e con parlar sincero, “ with feigned smile,” 


ete. 
16 Troilus and Criseyde, 11. 1511-1512. 
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RAPE AND WOMAN’S SOVEREIGNTY IN THE 
WIFE OF BATH’S TALE 


Of the close analogues to the Wife of Bath’s Tale, none makes 
rape the fundamental cause for setting the riddle, “what do 
women most desire?” This marks off Chaucer’s version from the 
others including Gower’s Tale of Florent.1_ Again such examples 
of rape in Medieval story as appear? seem too far from the story 
represented by the Wife’s Tale and its analogues to offer a satis- 
factory explanation for Chaucer’s use of rape as the motivation for 
setting the riddle. These facts would suggest that Chaucer may 
himself have originated this change and that his reasons for so 
doing may be found only in the artistic purposes of the Tale itself. 

How brilliantly Chaucer has constructed the Tale has been 
pointed out. Very obvious as compared with the analogues is, for 
example, the structural improvement in Chaucer’s delaying both 
the solution to the riddle and the demand for marriage by the 
loathly lady. Of more importance, Professor Coffman * and Pro- 
fessor Schlauch * have shown that Chaucer made use both of courtly 
love and of anti-feminist literature in constructing the tale. There 
could hardly be more contrasting materials, and yet both scholars 
have demonstrated that Chaucer’s use of these materials in the tale 
served to tighten its structure. Chaucer’s use of the rape motif, as 
this paper hopes to show, is a still further indication of the struc- 
tural perfection of the Wife of Bath’s Tale. 


1 The standard works on the sources and analogues remain G. H, Mayna- 
dier’s The Wife of Bath’s Tale (London, 1901) and Miss Laura Sumner’s 
introduction to her edition of The Weddynge of Sir Gawen and Dame 
Ragnell (Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, v, No. 4, 1924). 
For the materials see Bartlett J. Whiting, “The Wife of Bath’s Tale,” 
Sources and Analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales (Chicago, 1941). 

? For example, stories of the demon lover (the incubus alluded to by 
the Wife of Bath in her fling at the friar) ; stories such as those featured 
in the ballad, The Knight and the Shepherd’s Daughter (Mayndier, 
op. cit., 111 ff.) ; a type of the French pastoral; classical stories of rape 
as in the Legend of Good Women. 

°G. R. Coffman, “Chaucer and Courtly Love Once More—The Wife of 
Bath’s Tale,” Speculum, xx (1945), 43-48. 

‘Margaret Schlauch, “The Marital Dilemma in the Wife of Bath’s 
Tale,’ PMLA wLxt (1946), 416-430. Both these studies are indispensable 
for a proper understanding of the Tale; no purpose would be served here in 
summarizing their findings. 
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In the Wife’s Tale, the hero commits rape, is sentenced to death 
by the existing law of the land, is saved by the Queen who then 
sets the riddle to the knight: “what do women most desire ?” 
Curiously Chaucer’s version involves the setting of the riddle by 
one who has befriended the knight. On the surface, this would 
appear to be a weakening of an already vague motivation: actually 
when properly understood it reveals the basic framework of 
Chaucer’s tale. 

We must first enquire as to the status of the raped woman: 
peasant or lady? We cannot hope to find the answer to that in 
any of the various rape-motifs, but Chaucer’s lines themselves 
suggest that it is a peasant woman: the “ mayde ” is walking alone 
by the river when she is attacked. Because of the rape a great 
“clamour ” and “ pursute ” is made “unto Kyng Arthour.” This 
is not a description of a nobleman’s protest over the rape of his 
daughter, but the angry outcry of outraged villagers (an angry pur- 
suit is common in the pastoral). The natural supposition, then, 
would be that it was a peasant girl who was raped. This is reinforced 
if we ask the question as to why the Queen protected the guilty 
knight; it is only if we assume that no lady of noble birth was 
involved that we can possibly explain such conduct. If a noble 
lady had been attacked the Queen’s conduct would have been most 
outrageous; clearly she was not motivated by the desire to avenge 
an affront: in that case she would simply have allowed the law of 
the land to exact the extreme penalty. 

Only if a peasant girl is involved may the Queen’s action be 
explained, and explained, it seems to me, in an entirely satisfactory 
manner. What in fact the Queen does is to claim the knight as 
under the jurisdiction of her court—the Court of Love. She ap- 
peals, figuratively, to the cloth. By the “statut” of Arthur’s 
realm, the young man had committed a crime, punishable by death. 
In the law of the Courts of Love he had committed at the most an 
indiscretion. Andreas Capellanus makes this point clear in the 
Chapter, De Amore Rusticorum.® He advises against any love 
affairs with peasant girls, but suggests that if a young man is over- 


5 Professor Coffman (p. 46) has suggested the applicability of this 
chapter; he does not consider it to have any very great significance. It 
might be pointed out that my study of the Wife of Bath’s Tale in the 
light of the traditions of courtly love was not suggested by Professor 
Coffman’s article but was made separately. 
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come by attraction, he had best be brutally abrupt and where 
persuasion fails have recourse to rape: 


Si vero et illarum te feminarum amor forte attraxerit, eas pluribus 
laudibus efferre memento, et, si locum inveneris opportunum, non differas 
assumere, quod petebas et violento potiri amplexu. Vix enim ipsarum in 
tantum exterius poteris mitigare rigorem, quod quietos fateantur se 
tibi concessuras amplexus vel optata patiantur te habere solatia, nisi 
modicae saltem coactionis medela praecedat ipsarum opportuna pudoris. 


He concludes with the warning that this is not intended as an 
encouragement to such affairs with peasant girls; but simply that 
the courtly gentleman may know the proper “ doctrine ”: 


Haec autem dicimus non quasi rusticanarum mulierum tibi svadere volentes 
amorem, sed ut, si minus provide ad illas provoceris amandum, brevi 
possis doctrina cognoscere, quis tibi sit processus habendus.°® 


Here must be the explanation for the Queen’s action: she is pro- 
tecting—as a great lady of Love—a young knight from a law 
which is not applicable to him if he is of her court. She appeals 
to the higher law of the God of Love! 

But the Queen points out to the knight: “ Thou standest yet . . . 
in swich array that of thy lyf yet hastow no suretee.” Rape—even 
of a peasant girl—is not praiseworthy: It is behavior which, 
though excusable, is a violation of the courtly principle of measure.’ 
A problem, in fact, remains: is the conduct of the knight actually 
excusable or is it perhaps symptomatic of a deep-seated failure to 
understand the basic principle of Courtly Love, the sovereignty of 
women? Was he fully aware of the “ doctrine ” in raping the girl? 
Was he making the proper distinction between lady and animal? 
This is Chaucer’s subtle motivation for the setting of the riddle, 
the purpose of which is to ascertain if the young man understood 
that women were sovereign. ‘The Court of Love to be convoked in 
a year would consider his answer. 

Of course, the knight does not himself find the right answer; 
it is supplied to him by the loathly lady. He technically satisfies 
the Court of Love; in actuality the problem of his inner conviction 


®*Andrae Capellani regii Francorum de Amore, libri tres, edited by 
Amadeo Pages (Castellon de la Plana, 1930), 120. 

7™Cp. Legend of Good Women, 165-166; Book of the Duchess, 881-882. 
Cf. G. Paré, Le Roman de la Rose et la Scolastique Courtoise, Ottawa, 
1941, 141-144. 
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is still unsettled. That is why in the logic of the Wife’s exemplum 
the setting of the dilemma by the loathly lady becomes necessary ; 
when the knight asks her to make the choice—when he admits 
from within himself the sovereignty of women—then and only then 
is he truly blessed—and the lady is revealed in all her charms. 
With logical precision the Wife of Bath demonstrates her funda- 
mental thesis, her thesis and ironically the thesis of courtly love: 
women are sovereign. Not only has Chaucer interwoven in the 
story the diverse threads of traditional anti-feminist literature, 
and of the literature of courtly love, but he has made a logical 
sequence of the two patched-together stories of the riddle and the 
dilemma; in Chaucer’s story both become aspects of one funda- 
mental test, that of the lover’s true understanding of the necessity 
of obedience to woman. The Wife of Bath could well have affixed 
the Q. E. D. 
Bernarp F. Huppé 
Princeton University 


THE WIFE OF BATH’S HAT 


Professor J. M. Manly asserts “ (The Wife of Bath) still wore 
the coverchief, or kerchief, which had not been ‘ in style’ since the 
middle of the century.”+ This conclusion, based? upon specific 
illustrations of “heavy head-dress,”* is questionable since these 
particular illustrations portray fifteenth century fashions. 

Moreover, there is evidence showing that kerchiefs were in style 
well past the middle of the fourteenth century,*—a point of little 
importance since, in all probability, the Wife’s coverchief was not 
a kerchief at all. In describing her head-dress Chaucer exclaims, 
“T dorste swere they weyeden ten pound,” ® and kerchiefs, all evi- 
dence suggests, were not that heavy. It is true that the words, 


* John Matthews Manly, Some New Light on Chaucer, pp. 230-31. 

*F. N. Robinson, The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, p. 764. 

°F. W. Fairholt, Costume in England, I, figs. 125, 129, 130, 151. 

‘Cf. Iris Brooke, English Costume of the Late Middle Ages, pp. 17-28, 
passim; Fairholt, op. cit., Fig. 83, p. 108; Margaret Rule, Details and 
Accessories of Historical Costumes from the 14th through the 18th 
Centuries, vol. 1, Plate x, Fig. 50; Plate xiv, Fig. 73; Plate xvi, Figs. 89, 
90, 91; Plate xvim, Fig. 92. 

* Chaucer, General Prologue, 1. 454. 
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coverchief and kerchief, were usually synonymous; but in this case, 
the broader definition, head-dress, or hat,® is more applicable. 

Furthermore, neither the coverchiefs “that on a Sonday weren 
upon hir heed”? nor the hat which she wore on the pilgrimage 
was to be fashionable until Anne of Bohemia was crowned Queen 
of England in 1382. “ Anne brought with her a variety of pre- 
viously unknown ideas regarding clothes, the most important being 
the gigantic and ornate head-dresses, which were worn throughout 
the following century, increasing in size as the century advanced.” ® 
Not until after Anne’s arrival in England were head-dresses 
popular which, even allowing for exaggeration on the part of 
Chaucer, could have been described as weighing ten pounds or “ as 
brood as a bokeler or a targe.” ® 

The Wife of Bath was not thirty-five or more years out of style; 
she was, rather, very much in style in her choice of hats. 


Date E. WRETLIND 
State University of Iowa 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF JOHANN ADOLF 
SCHLEGEL 


Letters of German literary men belonging to the generation of 
Lessing have long been rare and difficult to obtain, even in Europe. 
The recent discovery of such a letter in America is therefore a most 
unusual event. It was purchased not long ago in New York from 
the Argosy Book Stores, is written on the four sides of a large 
folded quarto sheet, and is from the pen of Johann Adolf Schlegel, 
the father of the famous romanticists, August Wilhelm and Fried- 
rich. As lately as 1934 it was not known to Dr. Wilhelm Frels, who 
failed to mention it in his Deutsche Dichterhandschriften von 
1400 bis 1900. A search in the available reference works and in the 


*J. A. H. Murray, New English Dictionary, m, Part m, Comm-Czech, 
p. 1105. 


7 Chaucer, op. cit., 1. 455. 
8 Brooke, op. cit., p. 28; ef. Henry Shaw, Dresses and Decorations of the 


Middle Ages, vol. 1, Introduction; Dion Clayton Calthrop, English Costume, 
p-. 136. 
* Chaucer, op. cit., 1. 471. 
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Jahresberichte has furnished no clue which would indicate previous 
publication. 

The following data are necessary for a better understanding of 
the letter. Its writer, Johann Adolf, one of thirteen children of 
Johann Friedrich Schlegel, was born in September, 1721, in 
Meissen. The most famous of his brothers was Johann Elias, and 
less well known were Johann Heinrich and Johann August. The 
last-named, who is mentioned in our letter, died in 1776, about two 
years after the date of the letter, as pastor in Rehburg, in Hannover. 
In 1741 Johann Adolf was sent to Leipzig to study theology. There 
he met Geilert, then already famous, who was at first cold to him 
but whose warm friendship he soon won. Through the influence 
of K. C. Girtner, Schlegel joined the staff of the so-called Bremer 
Beytrige and was thus brought into close contact with J. A. 
Cramer, who was destined to become the first biographer of Gellert 
(1774). Schlegel continued contributing to the Beytrdge until 
1748, three years after leaving Leipzig. He lived for a while in the 
late forties with Cramer, when the latter was pastor in Crellwitz. 
In 1751 Schlegel held a theological position in Pforta, and it was 
there that he married the daughter of the mathematician Hiibsch. 
As pastor in Zerbst (1754) his eloquence made him famous and led 
to his call to the pastorate of the Marktkirche in the city of Han- 
nover, where he remained from 1759 until his death. Prior to 
going to Hannover he had turned down a professorship of theology 
in Géttingen. In 1775 he became “ Consistorialrath ” and was 
later showered with other high positions and honors. During his 
last years he wrote hymns on the model of Gellert’s. He died on 
September 16, 1793. The Johann Adolf Schlegels had ten children, 
eight sons and two daughters. Four sons died before their father, 
but Karl August Moritz (born 1756), Johann Karl Fiirchtegott 
(born 1758), two daughters who both married (born between 1759 
and 1766), August Wilhelm (born 1767), and Karl Wilhelm Fried- 
rich (born 1772), the last two being the famous romanticists, sur- 
vived him. Most of this information is to be found in the article 
on Johann Adolf in the Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, xxxt, 
385 ff. 

Some information is also necessary concerning the addressee, 
whom it is not difficult to identify with the help of the many hints 
given in our letter. She is Christiane Karoline Schlegel née Lucius, 
the “ Babet,” and “ Demoiselle Lucius” of Gellert’s letters. The 
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daughter of Karl Friedrich Lucius, “ Kabinettsregistrator” in 
Dresden, she was born in that city on December 7, 1739. From 
1760 until 1769, the year of Gellert’s death, she corresponded zeal- 
ously and elegantly with him. This correspondence was fully pub- 
lished by F. A. Ebert in 1823. On October 6, 1774, just three 
weeks before our letter was written, she married Pastor Gottlieb 
Schlegel in Burgwerben near Weissenfels. As Johann Adolf con- 
jectures in our letter, his own and Gottlieb’s grandfathers were 
brothers, so that he and Gottlieb were distantly related. Gottlieb 
died in 1813 in his eighty-second year, whereupon his wife returned 


to Dresden, where she died in 1833.1 
The few other references of the letter which require elucidation 


will be taken up in footnotes. The text of the letter itself is as 
follows. 


Wertheste Cousine, 


Erlauben Sie mir immer, da& ich Sie so nenne, gesetzt da& dieser Name 
auf die Art der Verwandtschaft, in welche ich mit Ihnen zu kommen die 
Ehre gehabt, nicht ganz passend seyn sollte. Ich mag ihn doch lieber héren, 
als die obersiichsische Frau Muhme und die niedersiichsische Frau Base.— 
Warum es iiberhaupt ein Verwandtschaftsname seyn miissen?—Nein; das 
zu fragen, sind Sie zu giitig, und es ist, Ihrem Briefe nach, Ihnen gewié 
nicht ganz gleichgiiltig, mit einem Manne, den Ihr seliger Freund briiderlich 
liebte,? in eine etwas nihere Verbindung gesetzt worden zu seyn. Ich aber 
habe iiber die neue Verwandtschaft eine viel zu groBe Freude, als da& ich 
nicht gleich Gebrauch davon machen sollte-—Doch wenn das wiire; woher 
denn die spite Antwort erst am 27 October auf einen Brief vom 12 Sep- 
tember, und zwar auf einen Brief solchen* Inhalts? Wenn man sich 
ernstlich freut, pflegt man so saumselig nicht zu seyn.—Alles, liebste 
Cousine, sehr wahr. Aber was kann ich dafiir, da& ich diesen Brief erst am 
15 October erhalten habe? In der That bin ich auf Herrn Reichen* tiber 
eine Zauderey, die ihm sonst nicht gewéhnlich ist, besonders diefimal sehr 
unwillig. Er hat mich eines doppelten Vergniigens beraubt; des Vergniigens, 
Ihnen und Ihrem Herrn Gemahle noch vor dem Antritte des neuen Standes 
meinen und meines ganzen Hauses herzlichen Antheil daran zu bezeugen, 
und das Vergniigen, an dem feyerlichen Tage Ihrer Verbindung in Gedanken 


Of. A.D. B., xX, 352. For the year of her death cf. A. D. B., XxXI, 
372. Cf. also Goedeke, Grundriss, v, 389. 

* Gellert is meant. 

* The word “solchen” is underscored. 

* Philipp Erasmus Reich (1717-1787), a famous Leipzig book dealer, who 
was in close touch with almost every noted German author of his day. He 
was managing partner of the Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, which pub- 
lished works of Gellert, Goethe, Lavater, Wieland, and many others. 


~ 
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bey Ihnen gewesen zu seyn, und ihn hier mit meinen Freunden zu feyern. Da 
ich dessen entbehren miissen: so will ich wenigstens eilen, da ich nun nicht 
mich verspite, Sie an dem Orte Ihres neuen Aufenthalts zu bewillkommen. 
Ihre Ehe, liebste Madam Schlegeln (auch mit diesem Namen Sie nennen zu 
kénnen, ist mir schmeichelhaft. Wer hat so gar wenig Eigenliebe, so gar 
wenig Selbstheit, wenn ich die&B Wort wagen darf, da& er gegen den Namen, 
den er fiihret, ganz gleichgiiltig seyn sollte? Aber nun, da auch Sie ihn 
fiihren, klingt er mir doppelt angenehm.) Ihre Ehe, liebste Madam Schle- 
geln miisse auf alle Weise gesegnet seyn, so gliicklich, so reich an Freuden, 
als sichs erwarten li6t, wo Verstand und Herz, eine griindliche Denkungsart 
und eine fromme Zufriedenheit mit den Wegen der Vorsehung allen Be- 
gegnissen des Lebens eine weit reizendere Farbe geben. Denn so angenehm 
es ist, stets heitre und fréhliche Tage zu genieBen; sie allein sind noch nicht 
genug. Unser eigentliches Gliick mu& uns doch Gemiithsruhe und gegen- 
seitige Liebe geben; und beides wird Ihnen nicht fehlen kénnen. Dafiir 
biirgen alle Blatter Ihres Briefwechsels mit dem seligen Gellert, und schon 
aus diesem wiirde ich sicher wissen, da&B Sie Ihr Herz an keinen andren, 
als einen wiirdigen Gemahl gegeben haben, kénnen, wenn ich auch nicht 
durch meinen rehburgischen Bruder so viel Gutes von ihm gehdért hitte. 
Vermuthlich ist er ein Abkémmling des sel. Inspektors Schlegel in Wald- 
heim, und unsre GroBviter werden Briider seyn. In derselben Gegend, wo 
der Ort Ihres neuen Aufenthalts sich befindet, bin ich nicht unbekannt. 
Auch das erweckt mir Vergniigen, und kémmt meiner Einbildungskraft zu 
Statten, da& ich mich leichter in Gedanken dahin versetzen kann. In 
WeiGenfels selbst habe ich Anverwandte gehabt, und in meiner Jugend 
zweymal etliche Wochen vergniigt daselbst zugebracht. Ich habe auch 
anderthalb Jahre, die mir immer unvergeGlich bleiben werden, bey meinem 
Cramer zu Créllwitz, das unter die weiSenfelsische Inspection gehiért, alle 
Freuden der Freundschaft genossen, und ich und Cramer haben gleichfalls 
an Herrn Pastor Kiihn in Spergau,® das nach Merseburg zu liegt, einen sehr 
redlichen Freund gehabt. Auch Ihnen will ich in Ihrer Pflege einen freund- 
schaftlichen Umgang herzlich wiinschen, da die Freuden des Landlebens 
durch nichts so sehr, als durch eine zirtliche Ehe und einen freundschaft- 
lichen Umgang verstiirkt und gehoben werden kénnen. Mir diinkt es, da& 
ich Burgwerben damals oft nennen gehdrt habe. 

Ihre Briefe, theuerste Freundin, finden, wie ich mir versprochen habe, 
und habe versprechen miissen, allgemeinen Beyfall, und mein iltester Sohn ° 
schreibt mir von Géttingen aus, da& er auch da nichts, als iiberall Ihr Lob 
hére.—Aber so haben Sie die Auswahl dabey nicht selbst getroffen, wie ich 
mir’s aus Ihrem Briefe des vorigen Jahres vorgestellet? Zwar ich hitte 
mich hiiten sollen, dessen zu gedenken, da ich ihn zu beantworten unter- 
lassen. Doch tragen in der That die gellertischen Scripturen, um welche 
Herr Reich so gewaltig trieb und mahnte, allein die Schuld daran, und ich 


* Probably the father (or brother) of Karl Gottlob Kiihn (1754-1840), 
a noted physician, who also came from Spergau. 
* Possibly Karl August Moritz (born 1756) is meant, 
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hoffe deswegen von Ihnen um so viel leichter Verzeihung, da diese Un- 
héflichkeit nicht aus meiner Nachliassigkeit, der ich am ersten selbst das 
Urtheil sprechen wiirde, sondern blo&B aus dem Eifer hergeriihret, dem 
Geschiffte, das mir unser seliger gemeinschaftlicher Freund auferleget, 
nach allen meinen Kraften Geniige zu thun. Seit ich indessen die Papiere 
mit meinen Anmerkungen in der letzten Fastenzeit an Herrn Mag. Heyern’* 
abgeliefert, habe ich von allem nichts weiter gehdrt, als bis nun die 
Sammlung im Drucke erschienen ist. Meine dariiber geschriebnen Papiere 
sind an mich unterwegens. Ihre Briefe werden nun auch wohl wieder in 
Ihren Hiinden seyn. Und wie sollte ich noch weiter auf ein eignes und 
alsbaldiges Verbrennen der gellertischen Briefe dringen, da Sie in der 
Nothwendigkeit, wegen der Zukunft Vorsicht dabey zu gebrauchen, mit mir 
so einstimmig denken, und die Maa6regeln, die Sie treffen wollen, eben so 
sicher sind, als mein Vorschlag, der, wie ich selbst wohl erkannte, als ich 
ihn that, fiir das Andenken, oder vielmehr fiir die Schitzung unsers sel. 
Gellerts gegen alles, was mit der Zeit seinem Ruhme nachtheilig werden 
kénnte, ein Opfer forderte, das Ihrem freundschaftlichen Herzen zu viel 
kosten wiirde? 

Empfehlen Sie mich der Freundschaft Ihres Herrn Gemahls, und fahren 
auch Sie fort, mich derselben zu wiirdigen. Eben darum bitten auch meine 
Frau, meine Séhne, meine Téchter, die sichs beide sehr angelegen seyn 
lassen, Ihnen nachzueifern. Vorziiglich hat die alteste, wie das natiirlich 
ist, da sie einige Jahre voraus hat, und in ihrem sechzehnten Jahre steht, 
voritzt keinen angelegentlichern Wunsch, als wie sie die Kunst, schéne 
Briefe zu schreiben, Ihnen mit der Zeit ablernen mége; und beiden kann 
ich das Zeugni& geben, da& Ihre Briefe fleiBig in ihren Hiinden sind, und 
von Ihnen mit eben so viel Vergniigen, als Eifer, studiert werden. Leben Sie 
wohl, theuerste Freundin, mit Ihrem Schlegel, allerzeit so wohl, als es 
Ihnen beiden von Herzen wiinscht 

Thr 
ergebenster Vetter und Diener, 
Hannover Johann Adolf Schlegel 
den 27 October 
1774. 


Und obschon Herr Reich Ihren Brief so lange liegen lassen, mu& ich die 
Bestellung des meinigen ihm wieder auftragen, weil ich nicht gewif bin, 
ob ich in Absicht auf den Ort die Addresse recht machen michte. 


Epwin H. 
University of Cincinnati 


7 Gottlieb Leberecht Heyer had also collaborated with Schlegel in pub- 
lishing Gellert’s Moralische Vorlesungen, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1770. The present 
reference is to their publication of Gellert’s letters, undertaken at Gellert’s 
request, as our letter tells us; the letters appeared separately in three 
volumes (Leipzig, 1774), and in the same year and place also as volumes 
8-10 of Gellert’s Sémtliche Schriften. 
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A NIETZSCHE EPISODE IN THOMAS MANN’S 
‘DOKTOR FAUSTUS’ 


Thomas Mann, who is well versed in Friedrich Nietzsche’s life 
and writings, has drawn on the latter’s experiences for an incident 
of considerable importance in his novel Doktor Faustus, Das 
Leben des deutschen Tonsetzers Adrian Leverkiihn, erzahlt von 
einem Freunde.* 

The incident, as narrated at some length by Mann, may be 
summed up as follows: On his arrival in Leipzig Adrian Lever- 
kiihn, a young student, engages a man to show him the important 
sights of the city. When he is finally asked to take Adrian to a 
good inn for a meal, the waggish guide, having received his pay, 
conducts the unsuspecting lad to a brothel where he is confronted 
by unaccustomed sights. Adrian conceals his emotions, steps to an 
open piano, strikes two or three chords while standing, and escapes 
into the street after he has been gently and fleetingly caressed by a 
little brunette. 

There need be no doubt as to Mann’s source for this rather strik- 
ing episode, since he has indicated it himself in an article entitled 
“Nietzsches Philosophie im Lichte unserer Erfahrung.” Here 
Mann refers to a statement by Nietzsche’s friend and follow-student 
Paul Deussen who later became a distinguished Sanskrit scholar. 
Nietzsche’s story, as narrated by him to Deussen, is retold as 
follows by Mann: 

Der junge Mann [Nietzsche] hatte allein einen Ausflug nach Kéln gemacht 
und dort einen Dienstmann engagiert, damit er ihm die Sehenswiirdigkeiten 
der Stadt zeige. Das geht den ganzen Nachmittag, und schlieGlich, gegen 
Abend, fordert Nietzsche seinen Fiihrer auf, ihm ein empfehlenswertes 
Restaurant zu zeigen. Der Kerl aber . . . fiihrt ihn in ein Freudenhaus. 
Der Jiingling, rein wie ein Madchen, ganz Geist, ganz Gelehrsamkeit, ganz 
fromme Scheu, sieht sich, so sagt er, plétzlich umgeben von einem halben 
Dutzend Erscheinungen in Flitter und Gaze, die ihn erwartungsvoll ansehen. 
Zwischen ihnen hindurch geht der junge Musiker, Philolog und Schopen- 
hauer-Verehrer instinktiv auf ein Klavier zu, das er im Hintergrunde des 
teuflischen Salons gewahrt, und worin er (das sind seine Worte) “das 
einzige seelenhafte Wesen in der Gesellschaft ” erblickt, und schligt einige 


*Thomas Mann, Doktor Faustus, Stockholm, Bermann-Fischer, 1947, pp. 
220 f. 
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Akkorde an. Das lést seinen Bann, seine Erstarrung, und er gewinnt das 
Freie, er vermag zu fliehen.? 


Here Mann has faithfully reproduced the outward facts as told 
by Deussen and chronicled by the Nietzsche biographer Helmut 
Walther Brann.* This episode, however, is not merely an unusual 
anecdote, for it assumes tragic importance in the life of Adrian 
Leverkiihn and in Nietzsche’s life as viewed by Mann. Of Nie- 
tzsche, Mann says: 


Ein Jahr also, nachdem er aus jenem Kélner Hause geflohen, kehrt er, ohne 
diabolische Fiihrung diesmal, an einen solchen Ort zuriick und zieht sich— 
einige sagen: absichtlich, als Selbstbestrafung—zu, was sein Leben zerriit- 
ten, aber auch ungeheuer steigern—ja, wovon auch teils gliickliche, teils 
fatale Reizwirkungen auf eine ganze Epoche ausgehen sollen.* 


How does Adrian Leverkiihn’s subsequent experience compare 
with this one of Nietzsche? When after a search Adrian finally 
finds the brunette whom he calls Esmeralda, the brunette who had 
gently embraced him, she warns him of her diseased body, for she 
had but recently been discharged from a hospital. Here, just as 
Mann purports to be the case with Nietzsche, there is a fixation 
which lures the young man back and induces infection and ruin. 
Mann writes of Adrian’s impulsion to return to the girl: 


Und, giitiger Himmel, war es nicht Liebe auch, oder was war es, welche 
Vergessenheit, welcher Wille zum gottversuchenden Wagnis, welcher Trieb, 
die Strafe in die Siinde einzubeziehen, endlich: welches tief geheimste 
Verlangen nach dimonischer Empfingnis, nach einer tétlich entfesselnden 
chymischen Veriinderung seiner Natur wirkte dahin, da& der Gewarnte die 
Warnung verschmihte und auf dem Besitz dieses Fleisches bestand? ® 


According to Mann, both Adrian Leverkiihn and Nietzsche, the 
victims of a similar experience, become luetically infected and end 
in insanity. 

Mann writes that Nietzsche was not altogether aware of the 
impression which his first visit to the brothel had made on him: 


2 Thomas Mann, “ Nietzsches Philosophie im Lichte unserer Erfahrung,” 
Die Neue Rundschau, Achtes Heft, Herbst 1947, pp. 362 f. 

*Helmut W. Brann, Nietzsche und die Frauen, Leipzig, Meiner, 1931, 
p- 16. 

“Op. cit., p. 363. 

5 Doktor Faustus, p. 239. 
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Es war aber nicht mehr und nicht weniger, als was die Psychologen ein 
“Trauma” nennen, eine Erschiitterung, deren wachsende, die Phantasie 
nie wieder loslassende Nachwirkung von der Empfanglichkeit des Heiligen 
fiir die Siinde zeugt.*® 


He then cites a poem from Zarathustra, written twenty years later, 
whose eroticism reflects the impact of this episode. Here Mann 
seems to have drawn on the following passage from Brann who 
refers to the same personages in Zarathustra with an explanation 
much like that given by Mann: 

Die Antipathie, die der junge Nietzsche so offensichtlich den kélnischen 
Venusdienerinnen entgegenbrachte, wandelte sich allmihlich infolge des 
Ausbleibens jeder ernst zu nehmenden geschlechtlichen Befriedigungsméglich- 
keit in eine Art dngstlicher Sympathie um, bis diese Bordellmidchen 
schlieBlich zu dem verfiihrerischen Bilde der prachtvollen Wiistendamen, 
der Dudus und Suleikas Modell stehen muBten. . . .” 


Mann’s reference to the element of “ Selbstbestrafung” in 

Adrian Leverkiihn’s and Nietzsche’s return to the brothel is par- 
alleled by Brann’s statement: 
AuBerdem aber scheint Nietzsche . .. die Infektion—aus inneren Siihne- 
griinden—bewuBt herbeigefiihrt zu haben. Eine solche Haltung lieBe sich 
ohne weiteres aus seiner besonderen Seelenlage erkliiren; es entspriche 
seinem geistigen Stolze, auf diese Weise fiir das Vergehen gegen seine 
eigene ethische Héhe Selbstjustiz geiibt zu haben.® 


It is significant for both Adrian Leverkiihn and Nietzsche that 
their long malady caused excruciating suffering and periods of 
depression but that it also seemed to stimulate unusual mental and 
creative processes. Both were revolutionary in their ideas which 
found expression respectively in music and in philosophy. 

A few external parallels might be added. Both men studied at 
the University of Leipzig, both lived lonely lives; neither one of 
them married. Neither gained wide recognition at a time when 
such recognition might have served as a heightened stimulus to 
achievement. Nietzsche and Adrian Leverkiihn both died on the 
same day of the month, August 25, at the age of fifty-five, after 
each had been demented for about a decade. Both were cared for 
by their mothers after insanity had set in. 


* Op. cit., p. 362. 
7 Brann, op. cit., p. 139. 
* Ibid., p. 208. 
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It should not be overlooked that with artistic imagination Mann, 
the novelist, developed the episode which was but briefly narrated 
by Deussen, and whose significance in the life of Nietzsche was 
carefully examined by Brann. Brann’s conclusions, with which 
Mann is in general accord, seem to have been amplified by the 
latter in the character of Adrian Leverkiihn in Doktor Faustus. 


JoHN C. BLANKENAGEL 
Wesleyan University 


THE SUFFOCATION OF THE MOTHER 


When Lear leaves the house of Goneril, thinking to find refuge 
with Regan, he arrives at Gloucester’s castle on the way. There he 
finds Regan and her husband, who have determinedly left home to 
avoid providing for him, and who have put his messenger in the 
stocks. Lear then cries out against his physical symptoms, which 
have been brought on by his emotional state: 


O, how this mother swells up toward my heart! 
Hysterica passio, down, thou climbing sorrow, 
Thy element’s below.* 


Editors usually comment little more on this passage than to say 
that the mother is a disease which is associated with a feeling of 
strangulation. Since Elizabethan physicians considered that there 
was no malady of the female system to be compared to this, “ either 
for varietie, or for strangenesse of accidents,” * it may be interesting 
to examine the nature and causes of this ailment. 


11. iv. 56-58. “ Mother,” obviously, is another name for the womb, 
matrix, or uterus. 

2 Edward Jorden, A briefe discourse of a disease called the suffocation of 
the mother. Written vppon occasion which hath beene of late taken thereby, 
to suspect possession of an euil spirit, or some such like supernaturall 
power. Wherin is declared that diuers strange actions and passions of the 
body of man, which in the common opinion, are imputed to the Diuell, haue 
their true naturall causes, and do accompanie this disease, London, 1603, 
fol. ly. This work was dedicated to the president and fellows of the 
College of Physicians, the dedication being dated March 2, 1602, and signed 
by Jorden as a colleague. In the year 1665, there were 28,709 deaths in 
London, exclusive of those which were due to the plague. Of these, 2,036 
were the result of “ Convulsion and Mother”; see A. Wolf, A History of 


_ 
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Besides the English name of the mother, or the suffocation of the 
mother, the disease goes under several other names: Passio 
Hysterica, Suffocatio, Praefocatio, Strangulatus uteri, Caducus 
matricis, etc. The malady is not called “suffocation ” because of 
the strangulation of the womb, but because the most common symp- 
tom is that of choking.* The explanation given by Dr. John 
Sadler, of Norwich, is that the uterus is retracted 


towards the Diaphragme and stomacke, which presseth and crusheth up 
the same, that the instrumentall cause of respiration the midriffe is suffo- 
eated; which consenting with the braine causeth the Animall facultie the 
efficient cause of respiration also to be intercepted; whereby the body being 
refrigerated, and the actions depraved, she falls to the ground, as one being 
dead.* 


Dr. Edward Jorden, a fellow of the College of Physicians, calls this 
“the rising of the Mother,” and states:that the condition may be 
labeled morbus in situ, since the compression of the diaphragm re- 
sults in difficult breathing.’ A fit of this nature may last for two 
or three days, and thus it is that there were laws enacted to 
prevent the burial of any woman subject to this disease until she 
had been dead for three days.® Also, there may be some difficulty 
in diagnosis, because the disease sometimes resembles apoplexy and 
sometimes epilepsy. It differs from apoplexy, however, in that there 
is no shrieking or loss of feeling, and from epilepsy in that there 
is no foaming at the mouth, and the “ eyes are not wrested.” * 

Besides these symptoms of choking and a violent convulsion or 
paroxysm, many other manifestations are often noted. Sometimes 
the patient will make strange animal sounds in the throat: 


Croaking of Frogges, hissing of Snakes, crowing of Cockes, barking of 
Dogges, garring of Crowes.® 


At other times the patient will have laughing, singing, or weeping 
spells, often accompanied by hiccoughs. Jorden continues that 


Science, Technology, and Philosophy in the 16th & 17th Centuries, London, 
1935, pp. 589-591. 

’ Jorden, op. cit., fol. 5. See John Sadler, The Sick Womans priuate 
Looking-glasse, London, 1636, p. 61. 

* Sadler, ibid., pp. 61-62. 

5 Jorden, op. cit., fol. 7¥. 7 Sadler, op. cit., p. 68. 

* Ibid., fol. 10; Sadler, op. cit., p. 62. ®*Jorden, op. cit., fol. 2. 
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these manifestations are frequently so terrifying that some physi- 
clans, even, 
are oftentimes deceyued, imagining such manifolde straunge accidents . . . 


to proceed from some metaphysicall power, when in deed . . . they are 
meerely natural.° 


Jorden is most explicit in this matter, since the title of his work 
states that the book was written particularly to counteract a ten- 
dency to blame the disease upon possession by an evil spirit. This 
latter conception, indeed, is maintained in the Declaration, where 
Harsnet gives an account of a man who believed himself to have had 
this disease from the devil.’® 

Palpitation of the heart “or Arteries” is another symptom of 
the suffocation of the mother: 


It is chiefly to bee perceyued where the Arteries are great & neare the skin: 
as vnder the left ribbes towards the backe, and in the necke: as you may 
obserue in Maides that haue the greene sicknesse, by the shaking and 
quiuering of their ruffes, if they sit close to their neckes: where sometimes 
through the dilatation of the Arterie there ariseth a tumour as bigge as 
ones fist.” 


In fact, there is no symptom of any disease connected with the 
principal functions of the body, “ either animall, vitall, or naturall,” 
which may not be observed in this malady, because 


of the communitie and consent which this part hath with the braine, heart, 
and liuer, the principall seates of these three functions; and the easie 
passage which it hath vnto them by the Vaines, Arteries, and Nerues.** 


A modern physician would recognize these remarks to apply to 
what is now simply called hysteria, especially the fact that the 
disease may have a variety of manifestations. Until late in the 
nineteenth century, it was thought that hysteria was confined to 
females, and was caused by the uterus moving to various sections of 
the body. 

There is not much agreement among the physicians as to the 


Ibid. 

1° Harsnet, Declaration of Egregious Popish Impostures, 1603, p. 263; 
noted in Kittredge, Sixteen Plays of Shakespeare, 1946, note to I. iv. 56-58. 

11 Jorden, op. cit., fol. 9¥. 

12 Tbid., fol. 1v. 
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causes of the suffocation of the mother. Dr. Jorden writes that 
there may be internal causes, such as unhealthy conditions in the 
spirit, the blood, the humors, the excrement, etc.; or there may 
be external causes, such as improper meat and drink, lack of sleep, 
annoying smells and noises, too much riding or swimming, the 
bites of venomous beasts, or perturbations of the mind.** Jorden’s 
references to laughing and weeping spells as symptoms and to 
perturbations of the mind as causes, would lead us to believe that 
he may have recognized many of the manifestations of the disease 
to be psychosomatic in origin. Dr. Sadler, on the other hand, lists 
five possible causes of the suffocation of the mother, as follows: 
corruption and retention of the ova, dryness of the uterus, sup- 
pression of the menstrual flow, abortion, or difficult child-birth.“ 

It may be wondered what all of this has to do with Lear, since 
his anatomy is obviously deficient for such a disease. Apparently a 
male who presented choking as a nervous symptom was, by analogy, 
said to be suffering from the same disease. We have already noted 
the case of the man with demoniac possession who stated that he 
had had an attack of the suffocation of the mother while he was 
in France. At that time a Scottish physician, then resident in 
Paris, explained this man’s ailment as being due to 


a wind in the bottome of the belly, and proceeding with a great swelling, 
causeth a very painfull collicke in the stomack, and an extraordinary 
giddines in the head.** 


The Scottish doctor named the symptom Vertiginem capitis, or 
fainting. He seems to have been an ancestor of the modern phy- 
sician who gives the Latin equivalent of a symptom and feels that 
he has made a proper diagnosis. 
CARROLL CAMDEN 
The Rice Institute 


*8 Ibid., fols. 18¥-23. 


** Sadler, op. cit., pp. 66-67. 
** Harsnet, loc. cit. Lear may well have a recurrence of his symptoms 
a before he dies, when he says, “ Pray you, undo this button.” (v. iii. 
+) 
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HENRY VAUGHAN’S CONVERSION: A RECENT VIEW 


The most recent view of Henry Vaughan’s religious conversion 
demonstrates that “ The Authors Preface ” (1654) to the re-issue 
of Siler Scintillans (1655) deserves more careful attention than 
it has yet received. In his Henry Vaughan: A Life and Interpre- 
tation Dr. F. E. Hutchinson argues that the poet’s conversion was 
complete by 1650. Dr. Hutchinson’s argument overlooks the signi- 
ficance of the preface of 1654, and this oversight leads him to 
lodge, unintentionally, an indictment on the poet that is as severe 
as it is unjust. 

His chapter on the conversion opens with a quotation from “ The 
World,” and his comments on this and four other poems “ in the 
first issue of Silex Scintillans” (1650) introduce this assertion: 


The author of Silex Scintillans was a changed man, and this change is of 
the highest importance in the consideration of him as poet. Unlike t'2 
miscellaneous collections of Poems and Olor Iscanus, Silex Scintillans, from 
the first poem ‘ Regeneration’ to the last, is profoundly religious and 
mystical, not only in phrase but in temper; it is as purely religious as The 
Temple. We need to ask what has given this new direction to his thoughts 
and caused him to produce poems so immediately different, in tone and sub- 
ject and achievement, from anything he had written before.* 


This is a clear statement that Vaughan’s spiritual development 
was complete in 1650 and that his attitude then was entirely 
different from that which had produced Poems and Olor Iscanus. 
But it is impossible to reconcile this opinion with the fact that the 
secular poem “To Sir William D’avenant, upon his Gondibert ” ° 
(in Olor Iscanus) cannot have been written earlier than 1650. It 
seems necessary therefore merely to mention that Dr. Hutchinson’s 
examination, throughout the remainder of the chapter, of the causes 
of the “new direction” does much more to disprove than to 
establish his view. 

Since the author himself is convinced that Vaughan’s conversion 
had reached fulfillment by 1650, he falls quite naturally into an 
old error of supposing that it was the poet’s new religious principles 
that delayed publication of Olor Iscanus: 


1 Page 99. 
* Works of Henry Vaughan, ed. L. C. Martin (Oxford, 1914), i, 64-65. 
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The postponement of the publication of Olor Iscanus for about three 
years and a half after the dedication was written [on “17. of Decemb. 
1647 ”] is almost certainly to be explained by the change of mind with 
which Vaughan had come to view his secular verse after he had turned his 
attention to writing almost [sic] exclusively sacred verse.* 


Lately printed evidence on this problem then forces Dr. Hutchinson 
into a rather painful explanation of the editorial procedure in the 
publishing of this work in 1651: 


It would appear probable that Powell overcame Vaughan’s reluctance so far 
as to allow him to make a selection from his work in verse and prose and be 
responsible for the publication. No one but Vaughan can have given him 
access to his manuscripts, and probably there was some discussion between 
Vaughan and his editor as to what should be included in the volume of 
1651. As a proof of his new-found religious ardour, Vaughan must seek to 
reduce any sense of inconsistency between the tone of Olor Iscanus and that 
of Silex Scintillans already published in the-previous year. This might be 
best effected by describing the poems on the title-page as ‘ Formerly written’ 
and ‘ Published by a Friend,’ which, together with the preface, would reduce 
the author’s responsibility for publishing his secular verse.‘ 


If on the face of it this looks only a little like compromising the 
poet’s character, we miss the full implication of the author’s argu- 
ment. Here we must consider in some detail “The Authors 
Preface” of 1654, from which Dr. Hutchinson quotes in his 
discussion of the conversion. 

Early in that preface Vaughan vehemently denounces the “ idle 
books” and.“ vitious verse” of his time and declares that 


To continue (after years of discretion) in this vanity, is an inexcusable 
desertion of pious sobriety: and to persist so to the end, is a wilful 
despising of Gods sacred exhortations, by a constant, sensual volutation or 
wallowing in impure thoughts and scurrilous conceits, which both defile 
their Authors, and as many more, as they are communicated to.* 


Later comes this: 


And here, because I would prevent a just censure by my free confession, 
I must remember, that I my self have for many years together, languished 
of this very sickness; and it is no long time since I have recovered. But 
(blessed be God for it!) I have by his saving assistance supprest my 


* Page 73. 
“Page 77. 
*° Works, ed. Martin, ii, 389. 
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greatest follies, and those which escaped from me, are (I think) as in- 
noxious, as most of that vein use to be; besides, they are interlined with 
many virtuous, and some pious mixtures. What I speak of them, is truth; 
but let no man mistake it for an extenuation of faults, as if I intended an 
Apology for them, or my self, who am conscious of so much guilt in both, 
as can never be expiated without special sorrows, and that cleansing and 
pretious effusion of my Almighty Redeemer: and if the world will be so 
charitable, as to grant my request, I do here most humbly and earnestly 
beg that none would read them.°® 


The first two statements in this paragraph have already received 
due attention, but the rest of it has not. Taken as a whole, the 
paragraph is unmistakably an outright renunciation of his secular 
verse then published, and avowedly in spite of the fact that it 
contained nothing reprehensible by conventional standards and 
even had much that was edifying. And in this same document 
Vaughan clearly explains his attitude. Further on, he states his 
conviction that the “evil disease” of profane and lewd writing 
requires an antidote which able writers can provide by concerning 
themselves exclusively with sacred subjects: 


The suppression of this pleasing and prevailing evil, lies not altogether in 
the power of the Magistrate; for it will flie abroad in Manuscripts, when it 
fails of entertainment at the press. The true remedy lies wholly in their 
bosoms, who are the gifted persons, by a wise exchange of vain and vitious 
subjects, for divine Themes and Celestial praise. The performance is easie, 
and were it the most difficult in the world, the reward is so glorious, that it 
infinitely transcends it; for they that turn many to righteousness, shall 
shine like the stars for ever and ever: ...* 


This, I submit, is a clear statement that the true function of writers 
is evangelical and that it is their moral responsibility to consider 
secular writing as inimical to Christianity. 

Vaughan then points to “Mr. George Herbert, whose holy life 
and verse gained many pious Converts,” but, says Vaughan, “ After 
him followed diverse-—Sed non passibus equis: they had more of 
fashion, then force.” He turns thus upon these writers whose 
offense consisted, not in a choice of “ vitious ” subjects, but in their 
failure to approximate Herbert’s true piety: 


* Ibid., p. 390. 
Ibid., p. 391. 
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Hence sprang those wide, those weak, and lean conceptions, which in the 
most inclinable Reader will scarce give any nourishment or help to devotion; 
for not flowing from a true, practick piety, it was impossible they should 
effect those things abroad, which they never had acquaintance with at 
home; being onely the productions of a common spirit, and the obvious 
ebullitions of that light humor, which takes the pen in hand, out of no 
other consideration, then to be seen in print.® 


He insists that 


It is true indeed, that to give up our thoughts to pious Themes and Con- 
templations (if it be done for pieties sake) is a great step towards per- 
fection; because it will refine, and dispose to devotion and sanctitiy.® 


And then comes this commitment: 


To effect this in some measure, I have begged leave to communicate this 
my poor Talent to the Church, under the protection and conduct of her 
glorious Head: who (if he will vouchsafe to own it, and go along with it) 
can make it as useful now in the publick, as it hath been to me in private.*° 


Under careful examination, then, “The Authors Preface” of 
1654 turns out to be not only an emphatic denunciation of the 
“idle books” and “vitious verse” of the time, but also (1) a 
fervent plea that all responsible writers combat this evil by devoting 
their talents exclusively to pious subjects, (2) a plain commitment 
that the author is making himself a suitable example, and (3) a 
solemn condemnation of all his secular verse as expressions of his 
previous unregeneracy. Dr. Hutchinson’s view does not allow 
this preface to signify any important development in Vaughan’s 
religious feeling after 1650. Hence, in his description of the 
editorial arrangement for the publication of Olor Iscanus in 1651 
he unwittingly places Vaughan in the role of a thoroughgoing 
hypocrite conniving in a scheme to promote the benefits of his 
duplicity. 

E. L. MARILLA 


Louisiana State University 


* Ibid., p. 391. 2° Ibid., p. 392. 
* Ibid., pp. 391-392. 
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COWLEY AND EVEYLN’S KALENDARIUM HORTENSE 


Such well known Cowley scholars as Gough, Loiseau, Tilley and 
Nethercot* have long since set down the facts of the friendship 
shared by the diarist John Evelyn and the poet Abraham Cowley. 
The two men were, in their outlooks on life, admirably suited to 
be close companions, and by their mutual interest in gardening 
were drawn into a special intimacy, particularly during the years 
just after the Restoration when Cowley, who had retired to Barn 
Elms, plied his horticulturist friend with questions on gardening, 
planted seeds Evelyn had given him, and even transcribed for his 
own guidance the whole of the uncorrected manuscript of Evelyn’s 
Kalendarium Hortense: or, The Gardener’s Almanac sometime 
before the author had prepared it for the press. 

So pleased was Evelyn at the interest his friend had manifested 
in the garden book that he decided to dedicate the Kalendar to 
Cowley and prior to publication addressed the dedication to Cowley 
in the form of a letter. The retired poet, flattered by the compli- 
ment, replied by addressing ‘To J. Evelyn, Esq.’ in a letter dated 
August 16, 1666, the now famous essay ‘The Garden.’ Evelyn 
published the dedication and the reply together in the 1666 edition 
of the Kalendar. 

The one peculiar aspect of this exchange of courtesies is that, 
although the friendship of the two men antedates by years the 
publication of the 1664 first edition of the Kalendar, Evelyn did 
not address a dedication to Cowley until the 1666 second edition 
‘wherein he begins his dedicatory epistle with words revealing 
clearly the deliberateness of his act: ‘Sir, This Second Edition of 
my Hortulan Kalendar is due to you... .’ 

Scholars have been silent on the point and may perhaps never 
work out a complete explanation for Evelyn’s action, yet certain 
plausible conjectures warrant examination, and some new light is 
shed on the problem by the third of ‘Three Unpublished Letters 


1See A. B. Gough, Abraham Cowley. The Essays and Other Prose Writ- 
ings (Oxford, 1915), pp. 340-41; Jean Loiseau, Abraham Cowley sa vie, son 
cuvre (Paris, 1931), pp. 164, 658; A. Tilley, rev. ed. Cowley’s Essays (Cam- 
bridge, 1923), p. 126; A. H. Nethercot, Abraham Cowley: The Muse’s 


Hannibal (London, 1931), pp. 237-39, 261. 
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of Abraham Cowley’ printed in Modern Language Notes in 1939.? 
Professor Howard Vincent, the editor of the letters, describes the 
third one as embodying ‘a most graceful and friendly acknowledg- 
ment of the dedication to him [Cowley] of Evelyn’s second edition 
of Kalendarium Hortense.’* Actually, however, the date of the 
letter (March 7, 1663/4), its contents, and Evelyn’s superscription 
on the verso all point to the fact that Cowley is here thanking 
Evelyn for his dedication of the first edition and that hence Evelyn 
must have dedicated to Cowley both the first and second editions 
of his Kalendar. 

The first edition of, the Kalendar does not exist in a separate 
volume as the second and some of the later editions do. It was 
printed with Pomona as appendices to Evelyn’s much longer work, 
Sylva, commissioned by the Royal Society. In the entry to his 
diary dated February 16, 1663/4, Evelyn states: ‘I presented my 
‘Sylva’ to the Society.” On March 2, 1663/4, he notes: ‘ Went 
to London to distribute some of my books among friends.’ Five 
days later, on March 7, 1663/4, Cowley, writing from ‘ London,’ 
pens his letter of thanks to Evelyn. On the verso of the Cowley 
letter Evelyn wrote, before carefully numbering it and filing it 
away: ‘From Mr: Cowley 7 March 1663/4 upon my Dedication 
of my Calendaria 55.’ In the body of the letter itself Cowley alludes 
to the fact that the Kalendar is only one part of the complete 
volume: 


Sr, 

As I have long had many obligations to you for very great civilities, soe 
I find them now increased beyond the reach of my thanks by the present 
you have bin pleased to make mee of y* most excellent and usefull Book, 
and more especially for the extraordinary honour you have done mee in 
adorning my Name w* the addresse of one part of it, and w*® illustrious 
testimonies of yt affection and esteem.‘ 


Thus two years before Evelyn had addressed to Cowley the dedi- 
catory epistle of his second edition of the Kalendar and Cowley 
had replied with his epistolary essay ‘The Garden,’ the two men 
had exchanged courteous acknowledgments of their mutual esteem 
on the event of the dedication of the first edition of the same book. 


* Vol. Liv, No. 6 (June, 1939), pp. 454-58. 
Ibid., p. 457. 
‘ Ibid., p. 457-58. 
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Helpful as Professor Vincent’s third Cowley letter is in clearing 
up one aspect of the Evelyn-Cowley relationship, it poses at the 
same time the perplexing questions of what form Evelyn’s original 
dedication took and what has happened to it, since the first edition 
of the Kalendar bears no dedication addressed to Cowley. 

It is possible that Evelyn sent the dedication in the form of a 
letter accompanying the volume, wherein he explained to Cowley 
that since the Sylva, the major work of the volume, was dedicated 
to King Charles II, and since the Kalendar would probably be 
reprinted in a few years as a separate volume, he preferred waiting 
until that more fitting time to address his dedication publicly to 
his friend. 

A second explanation is that Evelyn simply penned on the 1664 
title-page of his no longer extant gift copy of the Kalendar a dedi- 
cation to Cowley, and then just before the publication of the second 
edition took the opportunity to send the poet a formal dedicatory 
epistle which in turn moved Cowley to write ‘The Garden.’ 

The third, and most plausible explanation, in light of the meager 
evidence, is that Cowley’s copy of the Sylva-Kalendar volume did 
contain a printed dedication addressed to Cowley, which for some 
reason, unknown to us but sufficient for Evelyn and later explain- 
able to Cowley, had been cut out of all other copies of the first 
edition. 

The phrasing of Cowley’s letter seems to indicate (1) that his 
gift copy did contain some kind of a dedication in which Evelyn 
made ‘the addresse of one part of it’ to Cowley ‘ w** illustrious 
testimonies of ... affection and esteem’ and (2) that that — 
dedication was in some form in which Cowley thought it could 
be read in other copies, i.e., in print; otherwise Cowley would 
hardly have written later in the letter, ‘I designed noe other 
advantages of my Country Retreat but y* of Quiet and little 
imagined the gaining of Fame too in the obscurity of it.’® 

The third bit of evidence is contained in a letter whch Evelyn 
wrote to Lady Sunderland on August 4, 1690, thirty-six years after 
the appearance of the first edition of the Kalendar. In discussing 
the Kalendar, Evelyn alludes to the acceptance the work found 
with his ‘deare’ and ‘worthy friend Mr. Cowley, upon whose 
reputation only it has survived seaven impressions, & is now 


8 Ibid., p. 458. 
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entering on the eighth... .’® Granted that Evelyn has forgot 
about the exact state of the first edition during the long interval 
and that his statement constitutes an almost absurd exaggeration 
of Cowley’s influence in keeping the Kalendar in print, the fact 
remains that Evelyn has associated Cowley’s name with the work 
from the first. 

The final piece of evidence rests with the physical state of the 
first edition of the Kalendar itself which lacks leaf H1, the leaf 
immediately following the Kalendar title-page, G4, and preceding 
the ‘ Introduction to the Kalendar,’ H2. In other words the leaf 
missing is that which- would customarily bear the dedication, pro- 
vided one had existed. Keynes notes the absence of the leaf in his 
bibliographical study of Evelyn’s writings but can only observe 
that ‘there is no indication of what were the contents of the 
cancelled leaf H1.’? 

My search for a copy of the first edition of the Sylva-Kalendar 
containing the missing leaf among all twenty-two recorded copies ® 
of the volume has proved unfruitful, but it appears likely that at 
least one copy bearing Evelyn’s original dedication to Cowley did 
exist or may still exist in an unrecorded location. 


C. MILLER 
Temple University 


A NEW AMERICAN SHAKESPEARE ALLUSION 


The recent discovery in the private library of an English family 
of some hitherto missing numbers of the New-York Gazette,’ the 
first newspaper published in New York, not only gives the 


* Quoted by Geoffrey Keynes, John Evelyn: A Study in Bibliophily and A 
Bibliography of his Writings. (New York: Grolier Club, 1937), p. 150. 

* Ibid., p. 152. 

® Keynes, ibid., p. 298 lists ten copies with locations; the other twelve 
copies are located in the libraries of Edinburgh University, Glasgow Uni- 
versity, Balliol and Magdalen Colleges, Oxford; Harvard University, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Massachusetts Agricultural Society, Missouri Botanical 
Garden, University of Pennsylvania, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, University of Wisconsin, and Williams College (Chapin). 

*Gerald D. McDonald, “ A Gift of the New-York Gazette,” Bulletin of 
the New York Public Library, vol. 40, June, 1936, pp. 487-93. 
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announcement of a projected performance of a Shakespearean play 
in America twenty years earlier than any previously recorded,’ but 
also supplies a new Shakespeare allusion coming, through Dryden, 
from the Restoration actor Charles Hart, the Grandson of Shake- 
speare’s sister. This carries it back near enough to Shakespeare, 
in both time and source, to give it credence. 

In number 229 of the New-York Gazette, dated “from March 

16, to Monday March 23, 1729 [1730],” appeared a very curious 
page signed by “ Joachimus Bertrand,” who stated that he was a 
physician. Although it purports to be the announcement of a 
performance of Romeo and Juliet scheduled for a week later, it 
contains much else. It quotes fifty-one lines from the play, most 
of those which have anything to do with medicine or the apothecary ; 
offers some critical comment on a few of them; gives a résumé of 
the plot; invites “the Ladies to be present the first night ” when 
the writer will play the part of the Apothecary in the performance 
at the Revenge Meeting-House; and ends with the following 
paragraph : 
I shall conclude this Paper with an Observation of Mr. Dryden’s, which 
(he us’d to say) he had by Tradition from a co-temporary of Shakespear’s, 
as low as Hart the great Player, ‘Satyr was not Shakespears genius, but 
the good natur’d Man had been ill treated when very young, by the Curate 
& Apothecary of the Parish, the latter had given him a Clyster, which was 
not carried off but with danger of his Life, and the other regularly 
prescrib’d him an Opiate every Sunday, for the effects of which he was as 
regularly whipt every Monday following, and could never afterwards (not- 
withstanding this Discipline) be broke of sleeping in Sermon time. 


Dr. Joachimus Bertrand, the New York physician of 1730, 
could very well have heard Dryden repeat this story. The gene- 
alogical records so far have not disclosed who Joachimus Bertrand 
was, nor when nor from where he came to New York, but, since 
Dryden died in 1700, it was not impossible for the two to have 
known each other in London. 

The contact between Dryden and Hart is well established. Hart 
not only played such Shakespearen roles as Othello, Brutus, and 
Hotspur, but he also played leading parts in a number of Dryden’s 
plays. Dryden was one of the first critics to acknowledge Shake- 


* George Freedley, “ An Early Performance of ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ in New 
York,” ibid., pp. 494-5. 
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speare’s genius. It is not unlikely that he picked up stories about 
the poet from this grandson of Shakespeare’s sister. 

How far may Dr. Bertrand’s statements be relied upon? While 
he is cleverly advertising himself—he asks that his appearance as 
the Apothecary “ will be kindly taken and look’d upon as a great 
condescention in a Physician”—he is also discussing the coming 
performance of Romeo and Juliet in the way any enthusiastic 
amateur might announce a home production.’ If he had known 
that Hart was Shakespeare’s grand-nephew, he would probably 
have mentioned it to give authority to his story. The fact that he 
apparently does not know how close the source of the story is to 
Shakespeare himself lends support to his statement that he had 
it from Dryden. 

It is only a light story, probably nothing more than a joke to 
begin with. The relation between any lack of native genius in 
“ Satyr” on Shakespeare’s part and his ill treatment at the hands 
of the “Curate & Apothecary” is not immediately apparent. 
Perhaps it is intended to explain why “the good natur’d Man” 
had ultimately resorted to the use of satire. It is the type of jest 
which might live around the play house. It would have a special 
interest to Dr. Bertrand since it concerned his own profession. 


ALFRED WESTFALL 
Colorado A & M College 


CAESAR’S SWORD (FAERIE QUEENE Il. x. 49; LOVE’S 
LABOUR'S LOST y. ii. 615) 


In the second book of the Faerie Queene Prince Arthur finds in 
the library of the Castle of Alma “ An auncient booke, hight Briton 
moniments,” in which, among other stories, he reads how Julius 
Caesar, invading England, 

was charged heauily 
Of hardy Nennius, whom he yet did slay 
But lost his sword, yet to be seene this day. 


In Geoffrey of Monmouth (rv. iii) after this Nennius, the brother 

c Unfortunately, since the following issue of the New-York Gazette is 
missing, it is impossible to tell whether or not the play was actually given. 
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of the British king, has been wounded in che head by Caesar’s 
sword, the weapon sticks in his shield and is carried off by him. 
When he dies of the head wound a fortnight later and is buried at 
the North Gate of Trinovantum (London), Caesar’s sword, called 
the Yellow Death because of its inevitable fatality, is buried with 
him. 

When Spenser says that the sword is “ yet to be seene this day, 
it is possible that he means in Prince Arthur’s day; but his 
apostrophe to the Queen at the beginning of Canto X suggests that 
he is temporarily turning to the obverse of his allegory. Further- 
more, if the sword had been buried, it was hardly visible: the 
statement seems definitely to refer to a special contemporary cir- 
cumstance. 

In Spenser’s time Ludgate was decorated by three statues which 
represented King Lud and his two sons, one of them wearing a 
sword; but even if Spenser had mistaken the two sons for Lud’s 
brothers Cassibellaunus and Nennius, it is hard to believe that he 
had a stone sword in mind when he wrote the line in question. 
A more plausible hint as to what he meant appears in the fifteenth- 
century Anonymi Chronicon Godstovianum which Thomas Hearne 
published with his edition of Roper’s More (1716): “ Nennius 
frater Cassibulani regis eripuit gladium vel sicam de manu Julii, 
quae sica in hune diem custoditur in turri London” (sg. Bb’). 
It is possible that the sword referred to here had no association 
with Nennius originally; for Caesar was popularly supposed, at 
least from the fourteenth century on, to have built the Tower of 
London,” and someone (perhaps with an eye to publicity) might 
have found an old blade there which, he concluded, had been left 
behind by the Roman conqueror. (For a similar Caesar tradition 
regarding the wine and salt in the Castle of Dover, see William 
Lambarde’s Perambulation of Kent, 1826 ed., pp. 134-135.) 

As for other allusions to the sword in Spenser’s own time, it is 
tempting to think that Shakespeare had it in mind when he made 
Boyet say that Holofernes’ face looks like the “ pommel of Caesar’s 


*See Sir Walter Besant, Zarly London (1908), p. 19, and Charles L. 
Kingsford (ed.), A Survey of London by John Stow (Oxford, 1908), I. 
38-39. 

* See H. Nearing, “ Julius Caesar and the Tower of London,” MLN, LXxtl 
(1948). 228-233. 
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falchion ” (Love’s Labour's Lost v. ii. 615). ‘This might be nothing 
more than an extravagant figure inspired by Longaville’s previous 
comparison of the pedant’s face to an old Roman coin; but the 
joke was certainly funnier if the audience got from it a picture 
of some worn antiquity in the Tower. 
Homer NEARING, JR. 
Pennsylvania Military College 


A CHINESE SOURCE FOR MAUPASSANT 


Maupassant’s vivid tale called Une Vendetta was published in 
le Gaulois on Oct. 14, 1883. Was the plot the author’s invention, 
a folk-tale, or a modern reproduction of an ancient literary theme? 
I know of no source that has been suggested. Both Mr. Artinian 
and Mr. Fess assure me that they have heard of none. I am conse- 
quently encouraged to propose that Maupassant’s point of depar- 
ture may have been a Chinese play. 

Tou ngan cou, the King of Tsin’s first war minister, gives the 
following account of his effort to kill Tchou tun, who governed 
the people: 


Dans ce tems-l4 un Roi d’Occident offrit un grand chien qui avoit nom 
Chin ngao. Le Roi me le donna, & je formai le dessein de m’en servir pour 
faire mourir mon rival; j’enfermai le chien dans une chambre & l’écart; je 
défendis qu’on lui donnat & manger pendant quatre ou cing jours. J’avois 
préparé dans le fond de mon jardin un homme de paille, habillé comme 
Tchao, & de sa grandeur: ayant mis dans son ventre des entrailles de 
mouton, je prens mon chien, je lui fais voir les entrailles, je le lache: il 
efit [sic] bientét mis en pieces l’homme de paille, & dévoré la chair qu’il y 
trouva. Je le renferme dans sa prison, je le fais jefiner, & je le ramene au 
méme endroit; si-tét qu’il appercut homme de paille, il se mit & abboyer; 
je le lache, il déchire le fantéme, & mange les entrailles comme la premiere 
fois: cet exercice dura cent jours: au bout de ce tems-la je vais 4 la Cour, 
... dans ce moment Tchao tun étoit & cdté du Roi avec ses habits 
ordinaires: si-tét que Chin ngao le vit, il se mit & abboyer. ... Je le 
déliai; il poursuivit Tchao tun qui fuyoit de tous cdtez dans la salle 
royale. 


This account is found in the prologue of Tchao chi cou ell, le 
petit Orphelin de la Maison de Tchao, the 95th of the hundred best 
plays composed in the Yuan dynasty. In 1731 Father Prémare 
translated it into French. His version was reproduced in Father 


*MS. at the Bibliothéque Nationale, Réserve, anc. f. fr. 25510. 
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Du Halde’s Description de lu Chine,? of which an English transla- 
tion appeared in 1741. The play was well enough known in 
Europe to inspire an English blank-verse adaptation by William 
Hatchett, The Chinese Orphan, which gives the story of the dog, 
and better-known plays, Metastasio’s Hroe cinese and Voltaire’s 
Orphelin de la Chine, which do not. It would not have been dif- 
ficult for Maupassant to become acquainted with Father Prémare’s 
translation. 

If he did, he must have noted the improbability of a dog’s 
identifying a man merely from the fact that he had been trained 
to attack a manikin of similar size and costume. Nor is any reason 
given in the Chinese play why this particular form of murder 
should be attempted. Nor are we led to sympathize with the dog’s 
owner, or to follow in detail the preparations for the undertaking. 

Maupassant made of the story an act of vengeance and located 
it in the home of the vendetta, Corsica.* He interests us in a 
widow whose only son has been killed and who has no male rela- 
tive to avenge her boy. He makes us follow her as she swears 
vengeance, meditates, seeks support from religion, and carefully 
trains her bitch, a “grande béte maigre,” to leap at any man’s 
throat when she points a condemning finger. He locates his scenes 
on the sides of the strait that separates Corsica from Sardinia and 
ends the story logically with the killing of the murderer and the 
escape of the bitch and her mistress. 

Nevertheless, the skeleton of the story is in the Chinese tale: 
the murderous intent, the starving of the dog, the straw man with 
a cravat of “ boudin noir ” that replaces the sheep’s entrails on the 
manikin’s belly, the training for three months instead of a hun- 
‘ dred days, the leading of the dog into the presence of the intended 
victim, and his attack upon the man, unsuccessful in the Chinese 
play, thoroughly successful in Une Vendetta. 


H. CarriIncron LANCASTER 


21735. I have used the edition of The Hague, 1736, where the play is 
published in the third volume, pp. 419-60. In Act IV, sc. 8 the story is 
repeated. We are told there that Chin ngao means a dog four feet high, 
“un chien de quatre pieds,” that flesh as well as entrails was placed on the 
straw man, and that the dog fasted six or seven days instead of three or 
four. 

London, Corbett, 1741. 

‘The year before Maupassant had published Un Bandit corse, a story of 


vengeance. 
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In L’Evénement for April 19, 1866, Emile Zola published a 
short piece entitled Un Suicide, the story of a young painter who 
hangs himself in despair at having been rejected by the Salon. 
The little conte, which is not included in Zola’s Oewvres completes 
but which is sometimes cited as a kind of very short and unde- 
veloped sketch of L’Oeuvre,? would seem to be based on a real 
occurrence, the suicide of a young artist named Holtzapfel, which 
is reported in the Petit Bulletin hebdomadaire of La Petite Revue 
for April 21, 1866. The Petite Revue recounts his suicide after 
his rejection by the Jury and quotes portions of a letter he left 
explaining his act: “ Les membres du Jury ne me connaissent pas 
... je n’avais parmi eux ni amis ni ennemis.. . i] me refuse, donc 
je n’ai pas de talent... il faut mourir.” Holtzapfel’s suicide was 
the more newsworthy since he had had two paintings accepted by 
the Salon of 1864 and one by that of 1865, all of which had 
attracted favorable attention.” 

The fact that Zola quite probably employed the circumstances 
of Holtzapfel’s death in Un Suicide has a certain significance. It 
means that at the very time he was still at least partly in the realm 
of literary fantasy—Un Suicide appeared nearly a year before 
Thérése Raquin, his first truly naturalistic work—he was already 
interested in the pursuit of the document, the ‘ fait-divers,’ the 
‘chose vue? We might note, too, that if he did borrow the story 
of his young artist’s death from the columns of one of the journals 
or newspapers of the time, he changed it in a way that is already 
typical of the mature manner of the Rougon-Macquart series. Holt- 
zapfel had in fact shot himself; Zola changes the manner of suicide 
to hanging, a good deal more effective means of dying as far as the 
story-teller is concerned, as a considerable number of writers since 
Villon’s day have demonstrated. It might be noted, incidentally, 
that Claude Lantier, the unsuccessful painter of L’Oeuvre, also 
hangs himself in despair at his human and artistic failure. Evi- 
dently Zola, who in 1866 still seemed to be a follower of Musset, 
was already in possession of the rudiments of the technique that 


* John Rewald, Cézanne et Zola, Paris (Sedrowski), 1936, p. 132. 
*La Petite Revue, x (10 Feb.-12 May, 1866), 168. 
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was to arouse such indignant cries from the Pontmartin’s and the 
Brunetiére’s of twenty years later. 


Rozert J. NigEss 


Harvard University 


COQUILLES 


La Correspondance de Rousseau rend de grands services. C’est 
grace a elle, par exemple, qu’on peut le mieux rendre compte des 
événements qui ont abouti 4 la condamnation de l’Hmile. Mais les 
lettres de Rousseau nous renseignent aussi sur les coquilles qui ont 
été faites dans ses ceuvres. C’est ainsi que Rousseau signale,’ dans 
le texte des Lettres de la Montagne, une erreur qui se retrouve 
encore dans les éditions modernes. De méme, on lit, dans la 
Correspondance, une lettre ? de Duclos ot celui-ci dit, 4 propos de 
la Nouvelle Héloise: ‘Mon plaisir va croissant, je vous réponds 
que je ne trouve pas l’ouvrage feutllu.? D’Escherny * avait aussi 
déclaré: ‘ Diderot n’a pu dire 4 Rousseau que comme il me I’a dit 
& moi (raisonnant avec lui sur le mérite de divers écrivains) 
Feuillu et non Feuillet qui n’a point de sens.’* Inutile de faire 
remarquer que cette mauvaise lecon est conservée par tous les 
éditeurs modernes.’ Nous avons relevé une autre coquille. I] 
s’agit du récit de ’herborisation 4 la Robaila. Les éditions moder- 
nes donnent ce texte: ‘a vingt pas du lieu méme ow je croyais 
étre parvenu le premier, j’apergois une manufacture de bas.’*® Mais 


1 Corr. gén., XII, 183: ‘imprudence pour impudence. Cette r est trop 
tuante.’ L’erreur s’est pourtant maintenue (cf. @uvres, éd. Hachette, mI, 
237). 

2 Corr. gén., V, 261 (lettre écrite vers le 18 nov. 1760). Rousseau répondit 
(ibid., p. 262): ‘vous trouvez que le style n’est pas feuillu: tant mieux.’ 

8 Cf. @uvres completes de Diderot, éd. J. Assézat & M. Tourneux (Paris, 
1877), XX, 136-140. 

*Tbid., p. 139. Cf. l’édition du Discours sur les Sciences & les Arts de 
G. R. Havens (New York, 1946), p. 21, n. 12. Balzac a dit: ‘dans le récit 
de ces événements si nombreux, si feuillus, pour employer la eélébre ex- 
pression de Diderot . . .’ (M. Bardéche, Stendhal, Paris, 1947, p. 411). 

5 Cf. Confessions, éd. de la Pléiade (Paris, 1933), p. 356. 
* Confessions ... , édit. de la Pléiade, p. 725. 
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je reléve bois au lieu de bas, dans une étude remarquable* qu’on a 
faite sur les Réveries d’un promeneur solitaire. 


MARCEL FRANCON 
Harvard University 


“MONOLOGUE INTERIEUR” IN 1845 


The first use of the expression “ monologue intérieur ” is ascribed 
by Valery Larbaud and Edouard Dujardin to Paul Bourget and 
is dated 1893.1. Their citation comes from Cosmopolis, 1, 40: 

Ce petit monologue intérieur n’était pas trés différent de celui qu’aurait 


prononcé dans une circonstance analogue n’importe quel jeune homme 
intéressé par une jeune fille dont la mére se conduit mal. 


I have noticed that Alexandre Dumas pére used the same ex- 
pression in Vingt Ans Aprés, 1845, almost fifty years earlier. In 
the Dumas story, the Duc de Beaufort has just invited his jailer, 
an ixempt named La Ramée, to lunch with him on dainties that 
the latter was to bring in from a pastry shop near the Chateau de 


Vincennes. Dumas describes the reactions of the guard and his 
prisoner in these words: 


Il réfiéchit un instant; mais le résultat de ses réflexions fut qu’il com- 
manderait les vivres et le vin, et que par conséquent aucune poudre ne 
serait semée sur les vivres, aucune liqueur ne serait mélée au vin. 


7R. Osmont, ‘ Contribution & l’étude psychologique des Réveries du pro- 
meneur solitaire,’ Annales de la Sociéte J.-J. Rousseau, Xxt1r (1934) 82. 
Il ne peut s’agir d’une erreur, car R. Osmont étudie cette phrase de Rous- 
seau et écrit deux fois le mot bois. F. Gaiffe (‘J.-J. Rousseau. Réveries 
...’ Cours professé & la Fac. des Lettres de Paris [1928-29], fascicule v, 
108) a dit: ‘dans les chapitres que d’Escherny consacre 4 cette fameuse 
excursion, il donne toutes sortes de détails [.. .] mais quant 4 la fameuse 
fabrique [. . .] il n’y en a pas de trace.’—Si l’expression manufacture de 
bois parait étrange, on peut lui comparer celle qu’a employée Voltaire: 
‘les manufactures de soie’ (Siécle de Louis XIV, chap. 29, p. 565 de l’éd. 
Hachette), comme l’indique Littré. F. Berthoud, J.-J. Rousseau au val de 
Travers (Paris, 1881, p. 196): ‘La présence d’une manufacture n’est pas 
non plus impossible. .. . Aujourd’hui on y rencontre des scieries et une 
fabrique de boites 4 musique.’ 

1E. Dujardin, Le Monologue intérieur, 32. Albert Messein, 1931. 
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Quand & le griser, le due ne pouvait avoir une pareille intention, et il 
se mit & rire & cette seule pensée; puis une idée lui vint qui conciliait tout. 
Le due avait suivi le monologue intérieur de La Ramée d’un eil assez 


inquiet & mesure que le trahissait sa physionomie; mais enfin le visage de 
Vexempt s’éclaira.* 


Bourget probably used his “ petit monologue intérieur” as a 
psychological device, that of Dumas comes from stage language. 


Wma. LEonNARD SCHWARTZ 


Stanford University ° 


REVIEWS 


Heinrich von Kleist als politischer Dichter. By Hans M. Wourr. 
University of California Publications in Modern Philology. 
xxvil, No. 6, pp. 343-521. 1947. $3.00. 


On the basis of Heinrich von Kleist’s life, correspondence and 
literary works Professor Wolff has endeavored to portray the 
Prussian author’s attitude toward society and the state. Such an 
undertaking seemed important because hitherto comments on 
Kleist’s political views had been scattered and fragmentary ; more- 
over, a study of this kind seemed to have historical value because 
of the light it might shed on Kleist’s relation to his times. 

The monograph presents material in chronological sequence under 
five headings: Der antisoziale Individualismus, based on early 
letters, Die Familie Schroffenstein, Die Verlobung in St. Domingo, 
Das Erdbeben in Chili, Robert Guiscard, and Amphitryon; Der 
liberale Individualismus, as found in Der zerbrochene Krug, 
Michael Kohlhaas and Der Findling; Individualismus und Kollek- 
tivismus as reflected in Penthesilea; Nationalismus as manifest in 
Die Hermannsschlacht; Ausgleich as revealed in Prinz Friedrich 
von Homburg. 

On the whole, the author has made a good case for the general 
trend of development indicated by these headings. This was not 
an easy undertaking, because Kleist remains one of the contro- 
versial figures in German literature of the nineteenth century. 

Despite conflicting opinions held by some scholars, this reviewer 
is inclined to take issue with Professor Wolff who regards Kleist 
as a pronounced rationalist in his earlier years. It must be stressed 
that the ardent enthusiasm with which the young Kleist praised a 
life of reason had a very strong emotional tinge, and that he 


? Edition Calmann-Lévy, I, 211. 
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accepted the philosophy of the enlightenment with a passionate 
fervor which would scarcely stamp him as the thoroughgoing 
rationalist that he fancied himself to be. Indeed, Professor Wolff 
inadvertently appears to be of this opinion himself when he states: 
“ Aber seine eigene Natur spielte seiner rationalistischen Erhaben- 
heit einen Streich” (p. 366). The author does not give sufficient 
weight to the irrational, emotional side of Kleist’s temperament 
in those years when he took such delight in regarding himself 
fundamentally as a being whose thoughts and acts were dictated 
by cold, analytical reason alone. 

The author asserts: “ Rationalismus und Individualismus lassen 
sich nicht trennen, sie sind nur verschiedene Seiten derselben Ein- 
stellung” (p. 351). This sweeping statement overlooks the fact 
that in the history of philosophical thinking, rationalism and 
individualism were sometimes at variance with each other. If the 
implication is that irrationalism and individualism are incom- 
patible, the statement is again open to challenge. 

Of Kleist’s drama Penthesilea Professor Wolff writes: “ Die 
fiirchterliche Wut Penthesileas, ihre rasende Leidenschaft, ihr zum 
Aussersten aufgestachelter Zorn, alle diese Momente haben keine 
eigene Bedeutung und machen das Drama genau so wenig zu einem 
Drama der Leidenschaft, wie die Hexe in der Familie Schroffen- 
stein die Tragédie zur Schicksalsdichtung macht; sie stellen einzig 
und allein die Folgen der Abweichung vom Gesetz dar und bereiten 
den notwendig gewordenen Untergang der Liebenden vor” (p. 
456f.). Here the author has probably narrowed his opinion too 
much in favor of his schematic trend of development. For 
throughout the drama Kleist portrayed a wide range of tempes- 
tuous, passionate emotions in the Amazon queen; they include 
feverish expectation, despair, bitterness, tenderness, rage, hatred, 
love, anguish, triumphant joy, exultation, momentary resignation, 
grief, dejection, defiance, ecstatic longing, hysteria, and insane 
cruelty. Such unbridled, violent, rapidly changing outbursts may 
well permit this tragedy to be designated as a drama of passion. 
And, indeed, this is the effect produced by the play on the stage. 

In Das Kathchen von Heilbronn Kleist does not necessarily, as 
the author asserts, throw overboard his views on equality—“ da6 
Kleist auf einmal auch das Prinzip iiber Bord wirft, da&8 ihm 
bisher so wichtig war: das Prinzip der Gleichheit ” (p. 466). In 
this fanciful drama Kleist merely portrays distinctions of rank as 
being the accepted order of the day when medieval knighthood held 
the stage. 

This reviewer regards Homburg as more impulsive and less 
calculating than Professor Wolff characterizes him (p. 498). The 
latter seems to limit the motives for Homburg’s sudden attack 
pretty much to selfish ambitions. Nevertheless, the young prince’s 
precipitate attack is due in part to his impulsiveness. Prior to 
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the battle the elector himself had warned Homburg, had reminded 
him of past impetuousness, and had commanded him to restrain 
himself. Furthermore, Professor Wolff says of the forbidden attack 
“sicher ist jedenfalls soviel, da er kein Unheil angerichtet hat” 
(p. 498), and “dai der Fiihrer der Reiterei trotz seines Unge- 
horsams letzten Endes nicht zu Ungunsten des allgemeinen Planes 
gearbeitet hat” (p. 504). Nevertheless, the elector asserts that 
Hlomburg’s disobedience cost him a complete victory in which the 

5 ~ . 
enemy would have been annihilated (1537 ff.). Moreover, this 
assertion is not denied even by Kottwitz. 

The statement “ Aufs schiirfste verurteilt Kleist (in Die Familie 
Schrojfenstein) diesen absoluten Gehorsam, den er spiter im 
Prinzen von Homburg mit gleichem Eifer gutheiBt” (p. 373), 
leads the reader to seek in vain for support of this declaration in 
the discussion of Kleist’s last drama. This reviewer is at a loss to 
know how Kleist can so zealously approve absolute obedience in 
Homburg if this drama, as Professor Wolff convincingly states, 
represents a search for a balance between nationalism and indi- 
vidualism (p. 489). There seems to be no character who unequi- 
vocally serves as Kleist’s mouthpiece to voice such eager approval. 

There is considerable carelessness in proofreading and in the 
verification of quotations and references. Even a first reading 
disclosed forty typographical errors. Mistakes in quotations include 
failure to indicate stressed words, wrong punctuation, misspellings, 
faulty word order, and omissions of dots to indicate gaps in quoted 
sentences. These are minor faults which will not be listed here. 
A more serious flaw lies in the following incorrect references: 

p. 366, for (11, 78) read (1, 79) 

p. 371, n. 4, for (Berlin, 1915), S. 77 read (Miinchen, 1925), S. 105 

p. 384, mid., for (v1, 1) read (v1, 2) 

p. 386, for (v1, 10) read (v1, 11) 

p. 400, for (546) read (545) 

p. 440, for 1953 f. read 1954 f. 

p. 442, for (1957-1960) read (1957-1961) 

p. 474, for (vgl. oben S. 362) read (vgl. unten S. 362) 

p. 482, n. 4, for (vit, 48f.) read (vm, 49 f.) 

p. 483, for (226) read (11, 226) 

p. 484, bot., insert reference (vil, 98) 

p. 485, insert reference (vl, 102) at end of first paragraph 

p. 485 (vu, 131f.) is not from “ Proklamation * but from “ Von den 
Ma6Gregeln in Hinsicht auf Deutschland.” 

p. 496, n. 9, for S. 32 read S. 178 

In seven footnotes Kleistgesellschaft should read Kleist-Gesellschaft 

p. 506, n. 17, s. oS. 44 presumably should read s. 0. S, 381. 


It should be said that in part the points at which the reviewer 
differs with the author are controversial; in part they represent 
minutiae and mechanical details of scholarly accuracy. 

The author is well read in the critical literature on Kleist; his 
references to Rousseau, to Adam Miiller’s Elemente der Staatskunst 
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and to the teachings of Kleist’s professor, Ludwig Gottfried Madihn, 
at the University of Frankfurt an der Oder provide significant 
comparisons. Important parallels between works of Kleist are 
brought out. The analysis of Prinz Friedrich von Homburg is an 
excellent interpretation of a drama on which opinions of critics 
differ very widely. The style is clear, direct, and without manner- 
isms. Professor Wolff has written on an important subject and 
has presented it from fruitful points of view. 


JOHN BLANKENAGEL 
Wesleyan University 


Die romantische Komédie und das deutsche Lustspiel, von FRitz 
Girrincer, Wege zur Dichtung, Ziircher Schriften zur Litera- 
turwissenschaft (Emil Ermatinger), Band xxxtv, Frauenfeld 
1939. 272 pp. 


Hebbels dramatischer Stil, von Marca Biuric, Wege zur Dichtung 
(ete.), Band xxxv, Frauenfeld 1940. 116 pp. 


Wenn hier iiber zwei Arbeiten, die thematisch auf den ersten 
Blick so weit auseinander zu liegen scheinen, in einer gemeinsamen 
Besprechung berichtet wird, so geschieht das nicht, weil es sich um 
zwei wihrend des Krieges erschienene Verdffentlichungen in der- 
selben Schriftenreihe handelt, sondern weil beide sich mit ver- 
schiedenen Aspekten desselben Gegenstandes, des Hebbelschen 
Werkes niimlich, beschiftigen. Wiahrend Marga Biihrigs Arbeit 
sich dabei in eng abgesteckten Grenzen bewegt, ist die Untersuchung 
Giittingers, von Hebbels friihen Komédien ausgehend, in ein weites 
und komplexes Thema hineingewachsen—in vielleicht eines der 
wichtigsten, sicherlich eines der interessantesten Phinomene der 
modernen deutschen Literatur. 

Marga Biihrigs Darstellung der dramatischen Sprache Hebbels 
ist eine kompetente, wenn auch vielleicht ein wenig zu angstlich am 
Gegenstand haftende Arbeit, die, wie die Verfasserin einleitend 
erklirt, aus einem Vortrag im Seminar Emil Ermatingers hervor- 
gegangen ist. Der besondere Stil Hebbels wird von ihr in erster 
Linie aus Hebbels Charakter, sein dichterischer aus seinem mensch- 
lichen Stil abgeleitet. Das liegt ja im Grunde auf der Hand, 
viel welterschiitternd Neues liess sich von einem so konserva- 
tiven Unternehmen nicht gut erwarten. Nur in einem kurzen 
Mittelstiick von 13 Seiten, in dem (an sich auch wieder nahelie- 
gende) stilvergleichende Ausblicke auf Schiller und Kleist getan 
werden, wird die methodische Enge des eigentlichen Arbeitsgebietes 
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einigermassen gesprengt; obgleich auch diese viel zu knappen 
Ausblicke nicht recht befriedigen, so hatte man doch gewiinscht, 
dass diese so viel fruchtbareren Stilvergleichungen zum Ausgangs- 
punkt der Arbeit genommen worden wiiren. Die Arbeit hatte dann 
zu einem bedeutsamen Beitrag zur Phinomenologie des dramati- 
schen und dichterischen Stiles iiberhaupt werden kénnen, anstatt 
letzten Endes in den psychologischen Gegebenheiten der Hebbel- 
schen Biographie hiingen zu bleiben, und sich mit der Beweis- 
fiihrung kaum noch zu beweisender Probleme zu begniigen. 

Fritz Giittingers Untersuchung dagegen ist ganz augenscheinlich 
das Werk eines Kritikers, der mit seinem Gegenstand gewachsen ist. 
Von einer Analyse der Hebbelschen Lustspiele ausgehend, ist er 
zunichst auf die engen Beziehungen zwischen Hebbels Theorien und 
denen der Romantiker gestossen, was ihn wiederum zu der Frage 
fiihrte, inwiefern diese sich von der traditionellen Lustspieltheorie 
des Abendlandes unterscheiden. Man sieht also auf den ersten 
Blick, wie hier eine geistig-riumlich begrenzte Einzeluntersuchung 
auf eins der Hauptprobleme der deutschen Dichtung vorgestossen 
ist. Denn die Frage, warum die deutsche Literatur so arm geblie- 
ben ist an wirklich grossen Lustspielen, und dies bei einer gleich- 
zeitigen Fiille von theoretischen Proklamationen und Diskussionen, 
ist wirklich von zentraler Bedeutung, und bei ihrer Beantwortung 
miissen notwendig wesentliche Beobachtungen iiber die verhingnis- 
volle Rolle der Romantik fiir den organischen Fortgang der deut- 
schen Literatur zur Sprache kommen. Ein Vergleich der deutschen 
romantischen Lustspiele mit der alten Komédienliteratur einerseits, 
aber auch mit der anderer Volker, besonders der englischen, lag 
natiirlich nahe. Und dabei sei gleich betont, dass Giittingers Unter- 
suchung gliicklicherweise von einer griindlichen Kenntnis nicht nur 
der deutschen sondern auch der nicht-deutschen Komédie getragen 
ist. Es ist schon an sich ein Genuss besonderer Art, einer Dis- 
kussion beizuwohnen, die derart in jedem Augenblick aus dem 
Vollen zu schépfen vermag, und die in ihren besten Momenten zu 
scharfen und treffenden Formulierungen fiihrt, in denen das Ge- 
sagte geradezu bildhaft hervortritt.1 So etwa, wenn der Verfasser 
die iisthetisierenden und ganz im Individuellen aufgehenden 
Tendenzen der Romantiker mit der soziologisch bedingten tradi- 
tionellen Komédie vergleicht und schreibt: “Das Wortspiel der 
Romantiker ist seines rechtmissigen komischen Amtes enthoben, es 
ist Ausdruck eines Zustandes geistiger Ubersittigung, der die Mittel 
der Sprache wahllos verschleudert, weil nicht mehr allzu viel 
Wirklichkeitsgehalt daran haftet, und die Wérter, von ihrer gesell- 


1Der Vollstindigkeit halber wiire freilich auch zu erwahnen, dass 
Giittinger gelegentlich von einem zu ausschliesslich schweizerischen Voka- 
bular in die Enge getrieben wird, und dass er einmal (S. 139) von der 
Selbstverspottung “des .. . mit dergleichen Dingen abgespiesenen Trau- 
mers” spricht: “speisen” ist immer noch ein schwaches Verb! 
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schaftlichen Dienstleistung befreit, gleichsam arbeitslos sind. Ihre 
wortspielerischen Exzesse sind Arbeitslosenkundgebungen dienstent- 
lassener Worter, weit entfernt von jeder Absicht komischer Ge- 
staltung.” Weniger gliicklich sind fraglos andere Pointierungen 
und Zusammendriingungen, die letztlich auf eine unhaltbare Verall- 
gemeinerung hinauslaufen, so etwa wenn es von dem “ allgemeinen 
Charakter der Romantik ” heisst, er wiire eine “ Ubersteigerung der 
Klassik”; man glaubt Korffsche und ihnliche Gedankenginge 
durchzuhéren, die deswegen nicht als Ergebnisse sondern als An- 
gelesenes wirken. 

Die dem Buch zugrunde liegenden Erkenntnisse liessen sich etwa 
folgendermassen kurz zusammenfassen: wihrend die traditionelle 
und traditionsverwachsene europiische Komédie eine bestimmte 
soziologische Funktion hatte, die das Handlungselement in den 
Vordergrund schob, verdriingten die Romantiker den komischen 
Konflikt aus dem Realen ins Metaphysische. Nicht mehr endliche 
sondern unendliche Perspektiven éffneten sich ihm in der Komédie, 
die damit aus einer menschlichen zu einer menschheitlichen 
“ Komiédie ” wurde. Nicht die Tatsache, dass die Romantiker die 
Literaturkomédie und die literarische Persiflage literaturfihig 
machten, wire fiir diese Neuorientierung entscheidend, da in ihnen 
immerhin noch das Kernelement der Handlung unangestastet bliebe, 
sondern vielmehr die Verschiebung des Konflikts ins Innere des Ich, 
wo nur noch ein endliches Ich mit seinem unendlichen Spiegelbild in 
“komischen ” Konflikt geraten kénne. Dadurch, dass sie das 
Komische ins Metaphysische abgedreht hatten, hiatten sie es gleich- 
zeitig seiner gesellschaftlichen und damit seiner wahren komischen 
Funktion beraubt; das Komische wurde somit zum “ Heiteren ” und 
Lyrischen, dann zum Mirchenhaften und zur Musik, so dass man 
mit Recht “vom Tod der Komédie aus dem Geist der Musik ” 
sprechen kénne. Eine ahnliche Entwicklung liesse sich natiirlich 
auch fiir den deutschen Roman aufzeigen, worauf der Verfasser nur 
mit einer gelegentlichen Bemerkung (S. 209) hinzuweisen Gelegen- 
heit findet, was aber die grundlegende Bedeutung dieser Linien- 
fiihrung noch betont. Hebbel, der gemeinhin in realistischen und 
nicht in romantischen Perspektiven gesehen wird, gibt sich in seinen 
Ideen zur Komédie durchaus als Erbe der Romantik zu erkennen. 
Ks ist Giittinger gelungen, hier eine tiberzeugende Entwicklungslinie 
aufzuzeigen, die von Friedrich Schlegel (und zum Teil schon von 
Schiller) bis zu Hebbel hiniiberfiihrt. Das sind Verdienste, die 
nicht zu gering anzuschlagen sind. 

WoLFGANG PAULSEN 

Smith College 
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Der Traum in der Dichtung der deutschen Romantik, von PAvuLa 
RitztEr. Paul Haupt, Bern, 1943; 75 pp. 


Das Bild der Schweiz in der deutschen Romantik, von ALFRED 
Liesl. (Sprache und Dichtung, Heft 71). Paul Haupt, Bern, 
1946; xv + 191 pp. 


Es ist fraglos richtig, da6 die friihe Romantik nicht mit denselben 
Kategorien zu erfassen ist wie die spite. Nach der Bedeutung des 
Traumes fiir die deutschen Romantiker fragen, heiBt deswegen, wie 
es scheint, wesentliche Gebiete romantischen Denkens—und auch 
Dichtens !—beiseite lassen. Den Traum auferdem als ein zentrales 
Element der Romantik nehmen hat auf den ersten Blick etwas 
Amateurisches, gegen das man sich instinktiv zu wehren geneigt ist. 
Umso iiberraschender ist es deswegen zu finden, daB es Paula 
Ritzler trotz allem gelungen ist, auf engstem Raume eine durchaus 
giiltige Entwicklungslinie aufzuzeigen und ihre Argumente mit 
einer kritischen Schirfe vorzubringen, die schon an sich ein nicht 
gerade hiufiger Genu& ist. Von Novalis iiber Hoffmann, Tieck, 
Kleist, Eichendorff bis zu Keller (in dieser Reihenfolge) untersucht 
sie die Rolle, die der Traum in der Dichtung dieser reprasentativen 
Romantiker (resp. Friihrealisten) gespielt hat. Da der Traum ja 
nichts anderes ist als eine invertierte Ausdrucksform der Wirklich- 
keit, lauft eine derartige Fragestellung notwendig auf eine Dar- 
stellung des Wirklichkeitsgehaltes der betreffenden Werke hinaus. 

Es ist kaum notwendig zu betonen, daf& die Verdienste der vor- 
liegenden Arbeit nicht in neuen Einzelergebnissen und nicht einmal 
in iiberraschenden neuen Schlu&folgerungen bestehen, sondern viel 
mehr in ihren eindringlichen, prizisen und gerade deswegen doch 
auch immer wieder iiberraschenden und stimulierenden Formulie- 
rungen. Mit ungewohnlicher Klarheit ist hier Wesentliches herausge- 
arbeitet und mit souveriiner Behandlung des Materials gedeutet 
worden. 

Die Aufgabe, die sich die Verfasserin gestellt hat besteht darin, 
den sich wandelnden Wirklichkeitsgehalt der deutschen roman- 
tischen Dichtung geschichtlich einzuordnen. Der Weg von Novalis 
zu Keller, von der friihen Romantik bis zum friihen Realismus, 
stellt sich, in diesem Lichte gesehen, als ein progressiver VeriuGerli- 
chungsprozeB in der Haltung zum Traum dar, von einer—sagen 
wir: idealistisch bewerteten Traumwirklichkeit bei Novelis, iiber 
einen immer intensiver empfundenen Bruch zwischen Traum und 
Wirklichkeit bei Hoffmann und Tieck, dann einer erneuten ernst- 
haften Auseinandersetzung mit dem Problem bei Kleist und einem 
Absinken ins Aesthetische bei Eichendorff (wo aus dem “Traum” 
das “ Triumerische” wird), bis schlieBlich zu der Uberwindung 
des Traums—der Abkehr vom Traum—zugunsten der harten Wirk- 
lichkeit bei Keller. 
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Fraglich ist bei diesem an sich so zwingenden Uberblick vor allem 
die rein historische Einordnung Kleists, der ja doch in viel friihere 
Zusammenhinge gehért (in die Sturm und Drang-Erbschaft nim- 
lich) und bestimmt nicht so einfach als Reaktionserscheinung auf 
Tieck gedeutet werden darf. 

Auf der anderen Seite wire es nun auch interessant gewesen zu 
erfahren, wie die anderen untergeordneteren Romantiker sich zu 
dem jeweiligen Stande der in diesen Werken gestalteten Traumwirk- 
lichkeit verhalten haben. Denn nur so liefe sich feststellen, ob es 
sich hier im Ganzen um rein individuelle Prigungen allein handelt, 
oder ob diese als wirklich giiltige und reprisentative Erscheinungen 
innerhalb der Geistesgeschichte ihrer Zeit zu werten sind. 

Wihrend die Ritzlersche Arbeit sich in knappen, scharfen Linien 
mit einem der Zentralprobleme der Romantik beschaftigt, unter- 
sucht Alfred Liebi ausfiihrlicher und auch ausschweifender eines 
der vielen Randprobleme der Romantik, nimlich das Verhiltnis 
der (vor allem deutschen) Schweiz zur deutschen Romantik. Er geht 
diesen Wechselbeziehungen in beiderseitiger Richtung nach: einmal 
indem er das aufzeigt, was die Schweiz den deutschen Romantikern 
gewesen ist, und dann indem er die Einfliisse der Romantik auf 
die Schweiz derstellt. Im Zentrum der Hindriicke, die von der 
Schweiz auf die Romantik ausgeiibt wurden (abgesehen von den rein 
landschaftlichen und politischen) steht ihm die Gestalt Johannes 
von Miillers; aber auch die Beziehungen zu Gessner, Pestalozzi, 
Mme de Stael, Bodmer und Karl Ludwig von Haller, die bekannt- 
lich keineswegs immer positive waren, werden beriicksichtigt. Am 
interessantesten an der ganzen Untersuchung ist vielleicht der 
Nachweis, wie spurlos im Grunde die Romantik an der Schweiz 
vorbeigegangen ist. In den drei Teilen des Buches (I. Die Litera- 
tur, II. Das Volk, III. Das Land) hat Liebi diese Wechselbezie- 
hungen erschépfend dargetan. : 

WOLFGANG PAULSEN 

Smith College 


Der moderne deutsche Bildungsroman. von BERTA BERGER. 
(Sprache und Dichtung, Heft 69), Paul Haupt, Bern, 1942. 
X + 73 pp. 

Den deutschen Bildungs- und Erziehungsroman behandeln heift 
beinahe schon die Frage nach dem deutschen Roman iiberhaupt 
aufwerfen. Fiir den Kritiker hat das seine Vor- wie Nachteile. 
Kinerseits scheint diese fiir die deutsche Literatur so bezeichnende 
Synonymitit der Begriffe das Problem freilich zu vereinfachen: 
der groBe deutsche Roman is eben Bildungs- oder Erziehungsroman. 
Auf der anderen Seite aber wird es ja gerade durch diese anschei- 
nende Vereinfachung so ungeheuer komplex. Eben weil es kaum 
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moglich ist, eine eindeutig feststehende Tradition herauszugreifen— 
eine neben vielen anderen—und sie als die des Bildungs- und 
Erziehungsromans abzustecken, um sie am Ende nach ihren eigenen 
Gesetzen zu messen und zu bewerten, ist es so wichtig, zuniichst die 
Begriffsbestimmungen bis ins einzelne hinein festzulegen und tiber- 
haupt die systematischen Vorarbeiten mit ganz besonderer Sorgfalt 
durchzufiihren. Es geniigt keineswegs, sich privatim und seinem 
eigenen Geschmack gehorchend Grenzen zu setzen, um dann inner- 
halb derer eine Auswahl zu treffen, die mit dem Etikett “ Bildungs- 
und Erziehungsroman ” versehen als eine wirklich gegebene Einheit 
behandelt werden kénnte. Die Frage nach dem Sinn dieser viel- 
leicht deutschesten Kunstform mu von Periode zu Periode je- 
desmal wieder neu gestellt und geldst, ihren Bedingungen muf 
historisch und soziologisch (denn es handelt sich ja doch in erster 
Linie um ein soziologisches Problem!) nachgegangen werden, wobei 
es zunichst beinahe uninteressant ist zu wissen, welches Werk letzt- 
lich in dieser Tradition zu sehen wire und welches nicht. 

Hine ganze Reihe wichtiger Vorarbeiten sind auf diesem Gebiet 
bereits geleistet worden, mit denen sich der Fragestellende aufs 
lebhafteste auseinanderzusetzen hat. Erwihnt seien hier nur die 
Untersuchungen von Melitta Gerhard und E. L. Stahl—denen dann 
in gehérigem Abstand weitere folgen. (Berta Berger scheint von den 
meisten dieser Arbeiten nichts zu wissen). Mit anderen Worten, 
derjenige der nach dem Bildungsroman in der modernen deutschen 
Dichtung fragt, kann sich hier auf Wesentliches stiitzen, aber doch 
ohne die Ergebnisse dieser Vorarbeiten mehr oder weniger als 
unumstiBliche Autorititen hinnehmen zu diirfen. 

Eine derartige Auseinandersetzung mit dem Problem selbst aber 
bietet die vorliegende Arbeit leider nicht. Wahrscheinlich fehlt es 
dieser an sich fleiBigen und intelligentex Darstellung hauptsichlich 
an kritischem Abstand, soda8 sich die Verfasserin unvermeidlich 
in der Masse moderner Romanliteratur verlaufen mufte. Auf den 
rund 75 Seiten ist wirklich beinahe alles vertreten, was der deutsche 
Roman seit dem Naturalismus geleistet hat—aber nichts ist wirklich 
untersucht, geschweige denn ausgeschépft worden. Fiir ein so 
zentrales Werk wie den Zauberberg etwa haben gerade zwei Seiten 
zur Verfiigung gestanden—und diese zwei Seiten bleiben ganz an 
der Oberflache. Es wire bestimmt besser gewesen, wenn die Ver- 
fasserin sich mit der Analyse einiger weniger Werke begniigt hatte 
anstatt sich mit derartig vagen Umrissen zufrieden zu stellen. Da 
alles letzten Endes im luftleeren Raum schwebt, muften auch die 
all diesen Romanen etwas von auBen her aufgezwingten Kategorien 
(die zudem zu sehr nach dem primitiven Gliederungsschema von 
“Rémisch I, rémisch II, rémisch III” schmecken) im Grunde 
belanglos bleiben, 

Es soll hier gar nicht ins Einzelne gegangen werden. Es gibe 
viele Fragen wie die, ob etwa Rilkes Malte Laurids Brigge oder 
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Carossas autobiographische Erzihlungen wirklich eo ipso als Bil- 
dungsromane angesprochen werden koénnen. Das ware zum min- 
desten zu beweisen oder doch zu erkliren gewesen! 

Auf der anderen Seite aber ist es nur gerecht, daran zu erinnern, 
da& die Verfasserin sich mit einem zwar auGerordentlich wichtigen 
aber doch auch héchst undankbaren Gegenstand beschaftigt hat. 
Sicherlich ist es zu rechtfertigen, wenn die Masse des Materials 
zuerst einmal zusammengetragen und gesichtet wird—und gerade 
das ist hier auf so beschranktem Raume auf anzuerkennende Weise 
geschehen. Umso bedauerlicher ist es aber doch wieder, daS so 
gar nicht der Versuch gemacht worden ist, griindlicher vorzugehen 
und tiefer zu sehen. 


WoLFGANG PAULSEN 
Smith College 


Deutsches Literatur-Lexikon. Biographisches und bibliographisches 
Handbuch von Dr. WitHELM KoscH. Zweite, vollstindig neu 
bearbeitete und stark erweiterte Auflage, A. Francke AG., 
Verlag. Bern, 1947. 1. 2. Lieferung (A—Bleibtreu) 176 pp. 
lex., 8¥°. Fr, 12. 


This new edition of Kosch’s Handbuch, which first appeared in 
1928-1930, is a welcome addition to our tools. When complete it is 
to comprise three volumes, in about thirty fascicles, appearing at 
intervals of about three months. As the title indicates, the Hand- 
buch is not only biographic, but also bibliographic. Furthermore, 
it includes not only German literary authors of high and low degree, 
but also scholars and literary historians. Accordingly we find, in 
alphabetical order, such names as Johannes Aal, Friedrich Aarau, 
Thomas Abbt, Bernhard Abeken, Bernhard Rudolf Abeken, Hedwig 
von Abeken, Hans Karl Abel, Heinrich Abel, Jakob Friedrich von 
Abel, Kaspar Abel, Johann Martin Abele, Abraham a Sancta Clara, 
Abrahamson (Otto Brahm). Woven into the same alphabet is a 
subject index, giving names of persons and places treated in German 
literature, as well as literary genres, etc. For example: Aachen, 
Aarau, Abraham, Achilles, Achtundvierziger, Ahasverus, Alamode- 
Literatur, Alliterationsvers, J. S. Bach, Ballade, Barbarossa, Barock- 
dichtung, Bartholomiusnacht, Beethoven, Biedermeier. Under these 
and similar headings are cited works dealing with the topics con- 
cerned: the entries range from four lines upward. As many as 
eleven pages are devoted to Berlin, largely made up of lists of 
novels, most of whose titles do not reveal at all that they deal with 
this city; for example: E. Th. A. Hoffmann, Ritter Gluck: Aben- 
tewer der Sylvesternacht; Wilh. Hauff, Mitteilungen aus den 
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Memoiren des Satans; W. Alexis, Cabanis. Doubtless this volumin- 
ous list can be supplemented by other readers. 

The work is well printed in a small but clear type. A few cor- 
rections may not be out of place: p. 20 Albrecht von Eyb should 
be entered under Eyb, instead of Albrecht; similarly p. 151 Bern- 
hard von Breidenbach; p. 25 Nicolai’s Allgemeine Deutsche Biblio- 
thek does not comprise “im ganzen etwa 200 Binde,” but exactly 
256 volumes, plus the rare index, in quarto: Die Mitarbeiter an Fr. 
Nicolai’s A. d. B. 1775-1806, Berlin 1842; p. 33 under Amerika, 
read Horatio S. White, instead of Horazio S. White; p. 35 under 
Anakreontik, read Gresset instead of Gressel; p. 40 under Anony- 
mus: an additional (seventh) volume of the Deutsches Anonymen- 
Lexikon appeared in 1928; p. 61 under Berthold Auerbach: his 
first work should have been listed: Friedrich der Grobe, Kénig von 
PreuBen. Sein Leben und Wirken ... von Theobald Chauber, 
Stuttgart, 1834; p. 85 under Balhorn: read: Balhorn (nicht Ball- 
horn) ; p. 100 under Basile: it should be added that also Wieland’s 
Pervonte, as its title-page indicates, goes back to the Pentameron; 
p. 123 under Behrend, Friedrich: the scholar thus designated 
always wrote and signed his name as Fritz Behrend; he died on 
March 14, 1939; p. 161 under Bible: as long as a number of 
pamphlets dealing with the pre-Lutheran Bible are mentioned, it 
would be in order to cite also the new edition: Die erste deutsche 
Bibel, 10 volumes, Tiibingen, Litterarischer Verein, 1903-1916. 


W. KuRRELMEYER 


Papers Read before the Society in 1945. Edited by L. A. WIL- 
LoUGHBY (Publications of the English Goethe Society. New 
Series. Vol. xv) Cardiff 1946. 138 pp. 


The lamented Professor Hermann Georg Fiedler, to whose 
memory this volume, slim in appearance but weighty in content, is 
dedicated, would have been justly proud to receive such a harvest 
from seeds he had a large share in planting. With the exception 
of Professor Edna Purdie’s essay, which compares the diaries of 
Hebbel and Grillparzer in regard to their differences of intro- 
spection and observation and thus throws new light on their manner 
of conceiving and producing, the papers of this volume are con- 
cerned with major problems of the Goetheforschung and major 
works of Goethe. 

Miss Dorothy L. Sayers, in “ The Faust Legend and the Idea of 
the Devil,” discusses the danger in modern literature of conceding 
the devil too much sympathy. While in the Faust legend, in 
Marlow, and Milton he was clearly the prince of darkness, the later 
Byronic set-up has blurred that conception and it is still weakened, 
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to a certain extent at least, when Goethe allows evil to be the 
occasion of good. “ What is getting lost is the sense of finality of 
choice, and of the reality and evilness of evil,” which she finds most 
clearly expressed in Dante. Her identification of the Byronic set- 
up of the Devil with that of the Sturm und Drang seems to me 
unjustified although the conception of the Devil is not the same in 
all scenes of the Urfaust, as for instance in the Katechisationsscene 
and Nacht, Offen Feld. But this is only a minor point of a problem 
on which the author of The Devil to Pay may well speak with 
authority. 

Professor Willoughby’s masterly essay on “The Image of the 
Horse and Charioteer in Goethe’s Poetry ” is not just an interesting 
collection of examples of Goethe’s imagery but reveals the very 
heartbeat of his production, nay, of his experiencing. The primor- 
dial image of the horse recurs through Goethe’s whole life, and in 
its constant metamorphosis, coupled with associated concepts like 
that of the Hiitte, mirrors the changes he undergoes and marks the 
periods of his development. The import and meaning of poetic 
symbolism, which the author discusses in his introduction, could not 
be illustrated more lucidly. I regret that Professor Willoughby 
did not include in his comprehensive list that childlike stage of the 
rocking horse in Goethe’s letter of June 27, 1770 where he uses the 
image to describe the youthful gropings of his love just before his 
heart really bursts into flame and at the moment when he is about 
to find his own poetic voice (literally and metaphorically speak- 
ing) in the Wertherian account of his ride through the Lorraine 
mountain side. 

Professor E. L. Stahl, in his very concise article “ Die Wahlver- 
wandtschaften,” maintains convincingly that the work is not a 
didactic novel, that in contrast to Goethe’s earlier works it involves 
not human error but a moral question of human guilt. “ Goethe 
reveals in a single case the acceptance of the social law in preference 
to the natural, the choice of duty before inclination.” Ottilie is the 
real hero of the novel and her “ self-fulfilment consists in her ability 
to harmonize the spiritual and physical laws within herself. In 
this respect she is superior to each of the other characters.” To 
allow for Ottilie’s growth Goethe had to turn the novelle into a novel 
and seen from this angle the often criticised “ excrescences ” of the 
work appear indispensable and organic. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Wilkinson develops from a hitherto neglected 
trait in Goethe’s characterization of Tasso an important argument 
for the interpretation of the drama and especially for its ending. 
In spite of Freytag’s contention that the artist is not a suitable hero 
for presentation in a drama, Goethe succeeded in showing us Tasso 
in moments of poetic conception (see ll. 530 ff., 978 f., 3140 ff.). 
Tasso creates visions of universal validity and appeal, which differ 
from personal poetic images used by the other characters of the 
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drama as well as from those in Tasso’s monologues. These only 
distort reality under the compulsion of his emotions. “The power 
by which he creates and which is his strength, this same power, 
used inappropriately, is his undoing, and again it is the same power 
which brings him release,” namely the realization of his poetic gift 
at the moment when he comes face to face with his tragic fate as 
a man. 

The reviewer’s brief résumé cannot do justice to Miss Wilkinson’s 
penetrating and subtle argumentation, nor, in fact, to any of the 
articles summed up here. They are required reading for any student 


of German classical literature. 
Ernst FEIsEe 


Das europdische Volksmarchen: Form und Wesen. By LUrut. 
Bern: A. Francke Verlag, 1947. Pp. 127. Swiss fes. 7. 80. 


This brilliant endeavor to discover and describe the peculiar 
qualities that set Mdrchen apart from other genres of folk literature 
marks a definite advance in our understanding of them. Liithi 
limits himself to European texts because non-European tales belong 
to many categories and have special characteristics of their own, 
and he does not deal, except incidentally, with questions of origin 
and dissemination. According to his conception, Marchen repre- 
sent a highly sophisticated genre belonging to a fully developed 
culture. The fact does not prevent us from carrying their history 
back into Indogermanic times or even earlier (p. 118), but such 
theorizing does not particularly concern him. 

Liithi characterizes Marchen by direct statements supported by 
examples and by comparisons with legends and Sagen. (1) I shall 
cite a few of his direct statements to show his procedure. The 
Marchen is one-dimensional, that is, it knows nothing of a numinous 
Other World differing in its nature from the world of reality. 
Dragons, witches, or other supernatural creatures may help or 
hinder the hero, but they arouse no mysterious fear or curiosity. 
What fear or curiosity that may be present concerns the outcome 
of an event and not its nature. Since Marchen make no difference 
between the real and the supernatural worlds, the narrator often 
separates them by a long journey or some other physical barrier. 
(2) Mérchen lack depth, that is, they do not give physical or 
spiritual fullness and roundness to objects or persons. The narrator 
does not tell the name or the effects of the illness from which a sick 
princess suffers. No blood flows from a wound, and the loss of a 
finger causes neither pain nor difficulty. Emotions are mentioned 
only when they bear directly on the action and are then expressed 
in acts. There is no passing of time in Marchen: no one grows 
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old or changes. Family relationships, although mentioned, do not 
reach below the surface: parents or brothers and sisters disappear 
when they have made their contribution to the action. (3) The 
style is abstract and characterized by formulas, conventional in- 
troductions and conclusions, and lack of shading. Each episode 
stands for itself and can therefore be repeated. Everything is con- 
ceived in terms of a single quality and then in an extreme degree. 
Contrasts abound. 

Such observations are extremely helpful and lead us to see more 
clearly the nature of Marchen. Liithi draws very few inferences 
from his description of the genre. Perhaps the most interesting 
and important one is that Marchen are Wunschdichtung in only a 
very limited sense. Although the world described in Mdarchen is the 
opposite of our real world of uncertainties, confusions, and fears, 
the wishes satisfied in Méarchen are not the needs and deprivations 
of daily life. Consequently, Marchen are not Armeleutedichtung. 

These are but a few of the ideas set forth by Liithi. They are 
supported by an abundance of examples. His book gives a first im- 
pression of simplicity, but any effort to restate his ideas will demon- 
strate that appearances are deceptive. 

ARCHER TAYLOR 

University of California, Berkeley 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau: Discours sur les Sciences et les Arts. 
Edition critique avec une introduction et un commentaire par 
GrorcE R. Havens. New York: The Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America, 1946. Pp. xiii + 278. $3.00. 


It had been more or less a routine affair—that essay competition 
sponsored by the Academy of Dijon. But its outcome was epoch- 
making. Thirteen contestants had submitted papers on the topic 
proposed: “ Whether the reestablishment of arts and sciences has 
contributed to the refining of manners.” Of the two who chose 
to defend the negative, one, a somewhat frustrated man of thirty- 
eight, manipulated the subject to suit himself. And his essay was 
declared the unanimous choice. The Academy knew not what it 
wrought—that Sunday afternoon, in August, 1750. In award- 
ing to Jean-Jacques Rousseau a gold medal worth thirty pistoles, 
it changed Rousseau, it changed France, it changed the intellectual 
history of the world. 

From that day to this, Rousseau and his “system,” to which 
the prize-winning First Discourse was basic, have left few readers 
indifferent. Man and writings have been a source of endless con- 
troversy and perennial discussion. A staggering mass of books 
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and articles, much of it highly polemical, has grown up around this 
provocative character. In the writings down the years, especially 
in those of his bitter enemies and of his fervent disciples, it has 
often been exceedingly difficult to separate the authentic from the 
legendary, to distinguish fact from fiction. Particularly was this 
the case before the present century. Now the picture is being 
brought into focus. Albert Schinz, in his tat présent des travaux 
sur J.-J, Rousseau, has pointed out that, while fairly regular 
“ waves ” of literary warfare over Rousseau are to be observed from 
around 1760 through 1912—year of the bi-centennial celebration 
of the author’s birth, the trend in the years following this occa- 
sion seems to be in the direction of greater detachment and more 
scholarly objectivity. Certain it is that since 1912 a good many 
solid and objective studies have been made. A number could be 
cited. By way of illustration it will suffice to mention the work 
of Vaughan, Masson, Mornet, the publication of Courtois’ Chrono- 
logie, Dufour’s Correspondance générale of Rousseau, and Schinz’s 
La Pensée de Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Much, however, remains to 
be done. And especially needed are critical editions of some of the 
most important of the author’s writings. Professor Havens has 
now supplied the want as regards the First Discourse. 

Rousseau’s frontal attack on the arts and sciences precipitated a 
vehement and long-drawn conflict, a barrage of accusations and 
refutations. Charges were piled on charges. Rousseau would 
have them burn the libraries. Rousseau’s paradoxical stand was 
actually suggested to him by Diderot. Rousseau was guilty of 
plagiarism. What is the part of truth in all this? A number of 
studies have been made on various aspects of this Discowrs, includ- 
ing several by Professor Havens, But a comprehensive examina- 
tion has long been awaited. Entirely familiar with any and all 
work of importance already done, admirably prepared for the task 
by long researches in the literature of eighteenth-century France, 
Professor Havens, out of his sure erudition, has made in his study 
of this first important philosophical work of Rousseau a signal con- 
tribution to Rousseau scholarship and to a better understanding 
of the man himself. His critical edition of the Discours sur les 
Sciences et les Arts is a distinguished addition to the company of 
noteworthy and objective publications to which reference has been 
made above. 

In a commendable organization of his materials, Professor 
Havens has neatly set forth everything necessary to the history 
and an appreciation of the Discours. The Introduction is itself 
a fine running critique of the Discours. The text reproduced here 
is that of the original edition published at Geneva in 1750, Its 
pages are unincumbered except for occasional variants given in 
footnotes. An exhaustive Commentaire on the text follows. With 
its copious citations, display of sources and relevant matters, this 
Commentaire serves also as a solid buttress for the Introduction. 


ay, 
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An Appendice contains an “Essai de classement des premiéres 
éditions ” of the work. Abundant cross-references and a thorough 
Index heighten the book’s effectiveness. The painstaking documen- 
tation of this edition, written in impeccable French, is everywhere 
apparent. Fair and unbiased, it is not only a scholarly introduc- 
tion to a highly controversial figure but also to many of the great 
problems which beset the Age of Reason. 

Rousseau’s philippic against the sciences and arts was, concludes 
the author, his own idea. His “état d’ame” prior to the composi- 
tion of the Discours pointed almost inevitably to the position finally 
assumed. “ Diderot encourage Rousseau 4 concourir pour le prix 
de Dijon et le confirme dans son penchant naturel pour la réponse 
négative.” But Diderot’s influence was “moins influence d’idées 
que vigoureuse impulsion premiére.” It becomes quite obvious 
that the Genevan’s eloquent and concentrated attack, and the 
polemics which followed, were in truth only a “ vieille querelle 
réchauffée.” Of far greater significance than the question of its 
inspiration was the effect of the prize-winning essay and the 
ensuing quarrel on its author himself, for Professor Havens be- 
lieves in the essential unity of Rousseau’s thought: his polemical 
talents were developed; he was obliged henceforth to express his 
thoughts more succinctly; the way was prepared for the Second 
— the “grand systéme” was already beginning to take 
shape. 

In spite of its contradictions, its exaggerations, and its weak- 
nesses, there are, as Professor Havens makes eminently clear, many 
lasting and meaningful truths in the Discours sur les Sciences et 
les Arts. And one of the greatest of these is that “le progrés 
matériel sans le progrés moral est un leurre.” 


PauL M. SpurLiIn 
University of Michigan 


Leconte de Lisle’s Poems on the Barbarian Races. By Atison 
Farrire. Cambridge, Eng.: Cambridge University Press, 
1947. Pp. xvi + 426. 


Leconte de Lisle has placed under the title Poémes Barbares a 
very heterogeneous collection of poems. It is true that they form a 
parallel volume to the Poémes Antiques, but as a good many of 
the poems had been already composed for different occasions and 
in different moods without any thought of classification, it is not 
likely as Miss Fairlie states, “that the title Barbares was chosen 
primarily to represent a contrast between barbarism and the Greek 
ideal.” Whereas it is true that Barbares is a title of “colour and 
character” which covers a wide variety of subjects, I am inclined 
to believe that Leconte de Lisle was guided by a certain amount of 
opportunism in choosing it. At no time does the term seem so 
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popular as between the time of the composition of Chateaubriand’s 
Etudes historiques, a chapter of which bears the title Meurs des 
Barbares, and Littré’s book, Etudes sur les Barbares et le M oyen Age. 
It is a term that is on the lips of catholic writers such as de Broglie 
and Montalembert, and of other authors like Flaubert, Quinet, 
Renan, and Ampére who speaks of “ chants paiens et barbares ” in 
his comparison of the Edda with the Niebelungen. 

Miss Fairlie shows in her excellent book to what extent Leconte 
de Lisle was part and parcel of his own generation in that he ex- 
pressed in poetic form in Les Poémes Barbares the historical in- 
terests of his contemporaries. She has diligently searched for 
every pebble that has gone into the making of Leconte de Lisle’s 
extensive mosaics. The citation of the titles will indicate the 
breadth of the material she covered: “ The Egyptian Poems,” “ The 
Finnish Poems,” “ The Scandinavian Poems,” “ The Celtic Poems.” 
“The Polynesian Poems,” “The Biblical Poems,” “The Poems 
on the Cid and on Don Pédre,” “ The Arab Poems,” “ The Poems 
on the Red Indians.” In order to give an idea of the depth of her 
study, it is sufficient to say that each individual poem in the group 
is analyzed from the point of view of source, content, historical 
and poetic value. Vianey’s investigation in the light of Miss 
Fairlie’s discoveries appears certainly as an oversimplification. Her 
book shows to what extent one must be a non-specialist in order to 
be a specialist. Her book, while dealing with only a portion of 
Leconte de Lisle’s production, serves to give an excellent idea of 
the mid-nineteenth century intellectual interests. I must admit, 
however, that the poetic element gets buried under this avalanche 
of material, and that there is lacking what a Baudelaire would 
consider most original in Leconte de Lisle’s creative art. 

Leconte de Lisle was not, of course, a historian in the modern 
sense. If he documented himself as thoroughly as he could and 
believed that history “exige que le créateur se transporte tout 
entier 4 l’époque choisie et y revive exclusivement,” he did not put 
his theory into practice any more than his contemporaries did. 
They believed in what Littré so aptly called “histoire effective ” 
as opposed to “histoire analytique ”: “ L’histoire qui modifie les 
Ames, les opinions et les meeurs, . . . Phistoire qui jette un charme 
dans la légende et qui montre ce qu’il y a de grand et de touchant 
dans une époque délaissée et désolée, . . . Vhistoire qui a occasion 
de faire intervenir dans ses narrations le charme des lieux soli- 
taires et de la nature.” It was Leconte de Lisle’s privilege, as a 
poet, to write lyrical and symbolic history. Miss Fairlie very prop- 
erly concludes: “In his vision of mankind, Leconte de Lisle’s 
historical studies form an integral part, of value not for the abso- 
lute accuracy of the result, but for the stimulus exerted on the mind 
of the poet and for the many visions in which his thought and 


feeling found expression.” 


EMILE MALAKIS 


The Johns Hopkins University 
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The Concept of Ingratitude in Renaissance English Moral Phi- 
losophy. By E. CatHerinzE Dunn. Washington, D.C.: 
Catholic Univ. Press, 1946. Pp. xvi + 133. 


This study succeeds (for this reviewer) in its major purpose; 
that is to say, a reading of it does open out new possible meanings 
of certain Renaissance literary works in which ingratitude might 
carry ‘some special connotations for the Renaissance mind.’ The 
author lays claim to a critical raison d’étre for her study, rather 
than a literary-historical or a philosophical one, when she introduces 
her problem by way of an interpretation (Hewitt’s) of Lear: that 
the moral violation which appalls us in Lear is the sin of ingrati- 
tude, to be distinguished from the ‘ filial impiety ’ which Sophocles 
portrayed im Oedipus at Colonus. Her suggestion that this differ- 
ence represents ‘a divergence between the actual attitudes of two 
different civilizations ’ carries the study into the field of intellectual 
history. 

This alignment of purposes presses a reviewer toward the posing 
of certain questions concerning aims and methods of doctoral 
dissertations or monographs, as Dr. Dunn’s study may partially 
typify them. This study is not ‘ criticism,’ and I should agree with 
its author’s implied decision that it did not need to be. One large 
function of such monographs is to find and present knowledge which 
will keep critics, who come after, from subtle misreadings of great 
literary works. Nevertheless, it would seem to me that answers 
to important critical questions should not be too lightly assumed 
at the outset of such studies. Dr. Dunn in fact disposed of her 
critical problem before she started, by answering it; one would wish 
rather to be made alert to that problem’s existence, its precise 
nature, and its scope." 

The divisions within the two major ones of (I) classical and (II) 
mediaeval aspects of the Renaissance concept were hard to make and 
are intelligently made and held (save for some confusion concerning 
‘unreasonable’ and ‘ unnatural,’ not truly distinguishable, in I. A. 
1,2). The real value of the examination of classical and mediaeval 
elements in the Renaissance attitude seems to me that we should 
henceforth read more truly—with new semantic shadings and richer 
understanding of the issues—works which deal with ‘ unkindness’ 
and ‘concordia, or speeches for example in Shakespeare about 
‘ingrates’ or about ‘treasonable’ or ‘dishonorable’ ingratitude. 
It is the more pity, therefore, to make one’s critical capital so 
largely consist of Hewitt’s distinction between ingratitude and 


_* This does not quarrel with the author’s decision to keep out of creative 
literature as finding-ground for data for her study. For this practical 
reasons would have sufficed, without the strange apologia offered (p. xvi). 
If concepts which were part of an ‘artist’s mimetic vision’ do ‘not have 
historical reality,’ what reality indeed can concepts claim? or artists either? 
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filial impiety, unnecessarily worrying the reader who feels the dis- 
tinction give beneath him the moment the link of ‘ unnaturalness’ 
is made apparent. There is not always a sure realization of the 
relation between ‘mediaeval’ or ‘ Renaissance’ attitudes, where 
Dr. Dunn can be and is of some help, and mere normal behaviour 
(who isn’t Renaissance, if Bassanio is being so on p. 76? cf. also 
p. 87). The one real flaw structurally, one might claim, is the 
inclusion, in III, of a quite other concept than that examined in 
the rest of the study. Gratitude to God is simply not the concept 
we started out to examine; and it is obvious that we must develop 
sterner criteria for delimitation if English literary study is to 
assist in explorations of intellectual history. The pages (necessarily 
so limited) devoted to this different and vast subject are inevitably 
over-simple, and the only relevant point of contact is p. 104 (Elyot). 

The only serious flaws in a useful thesis thus result from insuffi- 
cient definition of just what ends were to be served by the research— 
and surely Dr. Dunn’s book does not stand alone in that uncertainty. 
Other slight flaws do not invalidate the study and need not be taken 
seriously except as we all allow ourselves to continue to be guilty of 
them: too much ‘this I’ve done, this will I do next’ (39, 101); 
huge historical problems given their quietus in a paragraph or so 
(54) ; tags that creep in from one’s 3 x 5 cards (‘the cosmic aspect 
of ingratitude,’ 53) ; gaucheries (that Dante is well known, 65, or 
that the xvi. c. was interested in classical literature, 98) ; too hazy 
a notion of one’s possible audience (is the reader who can whip 
through the untranslated Latin and Italian the same reader who 
must have Middle English and later usages translated? e. g. facts, 
departed, end, bot gif). But of course the years have shown that 
Dr. Dunn’s suspicions about our ignorance in the last-mentioned 
respect are not unfounded. 

That we should need her study of classical and mediaeval 
commonplaces in order to read our Elizabethans intelligently bears 
witness to another and not unrelated fact about our ignorance as 
critics, over-periodized as we are. It does not behoove us to criticize 
over-much any book, perfect or imperfect, from which we can learn 
something. We should only read our own character in Dr. Dunn’s 
treatment of ‘churlish ingratitude, and the connection with arro- 
gance would be patent, even though we might not know enough 
without this author’s study to see ourselves as the Persians would 
see us, 


Rosemonp TUVE 


Connecticut College 
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Sir Humphrey Mildmay: Royalist Gentleman. By Puitie LEE 
Ratpu. New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1947. 
xii + 245 pp. $4.50. 


The diary-writing impulse, weak in the sixteenth century, be- 
came stronger in the first half of the seventeenth. But few men 
found it easy, even in personal letters, to express on paper their 
inmost thoughts. Hence, though there are exceptions (Richard 
Rogers’ diary, for example), most of the diaries that have survived 
tend, like those of Wilbraham and Rous, to be records rather of 
public events than of the personal feelings and daily lives of the 
diarists. Therefore the emergence from obscurity of both a diary 
and an account book kept by Sir Humphrey Mildmay, of Danbury, 
in Essex, covering the years 1633-52 is an event of some importance 
to students of the age of Milton. For though Mildmay’s terse jot- 
tings are a far cry from Pepys, they have this in common with the 
greatest of diaries, that they were set down for no eye but the 
writer’s and are more concerned with the writer himself than with 
the military and political events of the day. 

Sir Humphrey possessed no qualities to elevate him above ob- 
scurity. He was not rich, nor learned, nor ambitious, nor virtuous, 
nor wicked, beyond the average of his class and time. And herein 
lies much of the value of his diary. For much as we might learn 
from an insight into the private thoughts and feelings of a Milton 
or a Cromwell, we could not learn from their diaries how the ordi- 
nary average man thought and felt about things. 

Mildmay’s diary occupies some 200 closely-written pages of a 
folio volume preserved among the Harleian MSS. in the British 
Museum. The same volume contains also 150 pages of Mildmay’s 
personal expense accounts. No part of the volume has appeared in 
print, and it has not hitherto attracted wide attention, though 
Halliwell-Phillipps, Joseph Knight, and recently G. E. Bentley 
made use of the volume and referred to the diary. It is to be 
regretted that printing costs or the magnitude of the task pre- 
vented Dr. Ralph from giving us a complete text of at least the 
diary. Instead his book is a digest, illustrated—all too sparsely— 
with extracts. 

Dr. Ralph has on the whole performed his task well. The ma- 
terial is selected and arranged in such a way as to produce a very 
readable account of Mildmay’s character and way of life. It shows 
a man fond of eating and drinking, of gaming and, perhaps above 
all, talking. Yet in my opinion Dr. Ralph places too much em- 
phasis upon the lower side of the diarist’s nature. For if Mildmay 
loved wine and women he was no hardened roué but retained a 
lively sense of guilt and a desire to follow better courses. He spent 
a fair share of his time in church and in the company of his many 
clerical friends, and his favorite reading was theology. And he 
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records with evident pleasure many whole days spent out of doors 
in overseeing the workers on his home farm and appears to have 
taken an active interest in the welfare of his tenants. In London, 
where Mildmay lodged much of the time, he was a constant play- 
goer, and though he too often fails to write down so much as the 
name of the play, he tells us enough of what he saw to interest the 
student of the Caroline drama. Not the least interesting portion of 
the book is that concerned with the Royalist Mildmay’s troubles 
during the Civil War and the early years of the Commonwealth. 
With a younger and unsympathetic brother influential among the 
Roundheads, two of his own sons in the fighting, his properties 
sequestered and himself entangled in legal business and treated with 
contumely by innumerable parliamentary committees, Sir Hum- 
phrey had but a poor time of it. “God send them shame” is a 
typical expression of his attitude. If he turned more and more 
to the tankard for solace it was not without provocation. 

Dr. Ralph’s few shortcomings in the performance of his part of 
the job appear to be the result of inexperience. While his footnotes 
betoken an admirable use of secondary materials, there is little evi- 
dence of any wide knowledge of contemporary works. He might 
have improved his book by providing annotated lists of Sir Hum- 
phrey’s friends, the books he read, and the plays he saw, instead 
of handling these in paragraphs in which the reader soon bogs 
down. And considering the importance of the books and the plays 
to the student, the lists of them ought to be complete. Mildmay’s 
playgoing has, it is true, been thoroughly treated by G. E. Bentley 
(M. P., xxxv, 61-72 and Jacobean and Caroline Stage, ii, 673-81), 
though Dr. Ralph gives no indication that he knew of this. The 
reader’s confidence in Dr. Ralph’s interpretation of the diarist’s 
entries is a bit shaken by such lapses as his statement that after a 
christening “ Mildmay reported disgustedly ‘my wife a gossip’ ” 
(i.e. a godmother); and by such a sentence as “ Many of the 
names met with in London are also encountered in Essex ... a 
fact which illustrated the fondness prevalent among country gentle- 
men for spending part of their time in the city.” 

As a frontispiece Dr. Ralph provides a much-reduced facsimile 
of one page of the diary and in an appendix prints a transcript of 
the same page. The hand does not seem sufficiently difficult to 
justify the number of errors that may be detected even when rely- 
ing upon the reduced facsimile. The handwriting cannot be held 
responsible for fourteen instances in which Dr. Ralph prints a per- 
fectly normal capital “C” as a lower case (while in 1. 108 of the 
transcript he prints it correctly). Among other errors may be 
noted : for Martii read Martij (1. 1) ; for with read w* (Il. 11, 19); 
for M™: read Mr: (ll. 27, 47, ete.) ; for Trymed read Trymed or 
Trym[m]ed (1. 39) ; for Somrsett read Som[er]sett. Where Mild- 
may writes a superior “o,” as always in ordinal numbers, he is 
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usually careless about closing the top of the letter; to reproduce 
this Dr. Ralph has caused the printer to make and use an “o” with 
the top cut away. Mere eccentricities of handwriting such as this 
ought not to be reproduced in print. Equally unfortunate is the 
rendering of Mildmay’s abbreviation for “ pounds” (sterling) by 
a symbol formed of two parallel vertical lines crossed by a hori- 
zontal bar. Mildmay simply wrote “ll,” crossed, as these letters 
frequently were in his day, and they ought to be printed “1l”— 
either with or without the cross. 
GiLEs E. Dawson 
Folger Shakespeare Library 


Shakespeare’s Imagination. A Study of the Psychology of Asso- 
ciation and Inspiration. By Epwarp A. Armstrong. Lindsay 
Drummond Limited: London, 1946. Pp. vii+ 191. 


“This essay is an endeavor to study Shakespeare’s mind in the 
travail of composition by investigating the associative processes 
revealed in his imagery and by supplementing the knowledge thus 
obtained by comparison and analogy with the methods of other 
poets and men of genius. It begins as an investigation of Shake- 
speare’s imagination, but it becomes a study of human imagination 
...” (p. 7). Combining the techniques of Lowes on Coleridge 
and of Spurgeon on Shakespeare’s imagery, Mr. Armstrong here 
studies the association of images in clusters and their strange and 
persistent recurrence in later plays. 

Half the book is devoted to examples of bird and insect clusters. 
Through the connection of both with death, kites almost invariably 
are associated with coverlets, sheets, or beds. Jays, geese, beetles, 
drones: these exemplify words which, each appearing associated 
with certain partners in an early play, reappear in later plays. “ It 
is not credible that the poet was fully aware of the strange frolics of 
his images as they changed partners like children in a game or 
dance, some dropping out to come in again later, or, perhaps joining 
up with another group. . . . I would suggest that the grouping of 
images into what I shall call ‘ image clusters’ betokens the work of a 
subliminal organizing principle linked in some degree with emo- 
tions ” (pp. 30-31). 

Applied to difficult passages, this technique resolves obscurity. 
For example, Hamlet knows a hawk a handsaw, not a hernshaw, 
because of the following sequence. Falstaff’s sword was “ hacked 
like a handsaw ”—the only other use of the word. He had earlier 
spoken of a “ dagger of lath,” “a flock of wild geese,” and “a hun- 
dred upon four of us.” In Hamlet Rosencrantz speaks of “rapiers ” 
and “ goose-quills,” and a few lines later Hamlet speaks of “an 
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hundred ducats.” Thus in « Henry IV Shakespeare moved from 
the idea of the “dagger of lath” to another ridiculous weapon, a 
“sword hacked like a handsaw ” with some added association with 
geese. Later, in Hamlet, the hundred-coin transaction and another 
ridiculous weapon, a goose-quill, reappear. “Thus Rosencrantz 
would never have mentioned goose-quills if Falstaff had not 
threatened to drive Prince Henry’s subjects like geese!” (p. 40). 
And goose-quills revive the memory of Falstaff’s sword “ hacked like 
a handsaw.” 

The author suggests but does not pursue the interesting question 
of the relationship of image clusters to settings, incidents, and 
characterization. “The occurrence of particular images in asso- 
ciation in a play certainly tended to generate situations and charac- 
terizations in plays written afterwards” (p. 54). But instead of 
applying the image technique to this related and general problem 
of repetition in Shakespeare, well begun in the work of Paul V. 
Kreider, he dismisses it as “a profitable subject for further study.” 

Part Two, “ The Psychology of Imagination,” tempts the writer 
gradually away from his real theme as he explores “ the imaginative 
powers of the human mind.” This effort to classify and to explain 
the origins of image clusters in terms of emotion, memory, sound, 
sense, and contiguity is disappointing. A brief appendix illustrates 
the application of the imagery technique to questions of authenticity. 
But, all in all, the writer’s interest in psychology leads him to 
neglect the opportunity to pursue his method more thoroughly and 
to coordinate his work with that of other Shakespeareans. The book 
suggests an interesting and new approach, but a wider acquaintance 
with the work of other scholars would have resulted in a more 
useful study of Shakespeare. Mr. Armstrong’s earlier book, Bird 
Display, clearly shows his mastery in the field of ornithology; 
Shakespeare’s Imagination demonstrates his enviable versatility. 


THomas P, Harrison, JR. 
University of Texas 


The Life of Edward FitzGerald, Translator of the Rubdiyat of Omar 
Khayyam. By Atrrep McKIntey Teruune, New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1947. Pp. xiv-++ 373. $5.00. 


Here is a readable and well-documented biography of the amateur 
orientalist who made the name of an obscure Persian poet a house- 
hold word in the English speaking world, who helped Thackeray 
and Tennyson with encouragement and material aid at critical 
moments of their careers, whose friendships with them and with 
Carlyle justify an authoritative biography, yet whose life until this 
volume has been virtually unknown despite attempts at its portrayal 
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by A. C. Benson, J. Glyde, Thos. Wright and others. Mr. Terhune 
arrived at his facts by reappraising published documents and by 
examining more than a thousand unpublished letters, FitzGerald’s 
commonplace and notebooks, diaries of friends and other manu- 
scripts. He also visited scenes of the poet’s life and talked with the 
few surviving persons who knew him. The method is scholarly, the 
presentation is objective, and the choice of incident is apparently 
uninfluenced by the fact that the biography was written with the 
approval of the FitzGerald family. The arrangement of the mate- 
rial is convenient and the intelligently selected index is unusually 
complete. 

A portrait of a fine, sensitive man emerges from the evidence and 
this without recourse to biographical method which might have 
shown a psychological connection between the poet’s mother, a hand- 
some, imperious woman of fashion—reputedly the richest commoner 
in England—and her shy, kindly, and amazingly modest son, whose 
life of austere quietism was devoted to the highest intellectual 
pleasures, yet who delighted in yarning with the sailors of his 
native Suffolk. 

Mr. Terhune’s most diverting chapter unfolds the story of the 
anonymous first edition of the Rubd‘iydt translation, how it was 
remaindered by Quaritch at a penny, discovered by the pre-Raphae- 
lite group, acclaimed by Charles Eliot Norton in the North 
American Review, and its translator finally identified by a Phila- 
delphia lady, the daughter of FitzGerald’s life-long friend, Fanny 
Kemble. 

Excerpts quoted by Mr. Terhune should tempt many of his 
readers to excavate from its hiding places in the Letters and Liter- 
ary Remains and the Variorum and Definitive Edition of the 
Poetical and Prose Writings another of FitzGerald’s poems, the 
“ Bird-parliament,” an abridged, free translation of the Mantiq 
al-Tayr of the Persian Sifi mystic, Farid al-Din ‘Attar. Were this 
almost unknown work to be issued in convenient form it would find 
an audience in agreement with Cowell who wrote to FitzGerald, 
“Some parts of it are truly magnificent.” 

We are indebted to Mr. Terhune for the definitive biography of 
FitzGerald. The way is now cleared for a shorter subjective study 
of the poet’s personality and character to replace the inaccurate 
caricature by Benson. This portrait might show more of the 
geschmacklos Victorian background from which the poet turned 
to Stfi mysticism observing, “This visionary inactivity is better 
than the mischievous activity of so many I see about me.” The 
way of life of the eccentric of Woodbridge would have caused no 
comment in Persia. It is fitting that a rose brought from Omar’s 
grave near Nishapur should loose its petals over his translator’s 
tombstone at Boulge—the two poets had more in common than the 
Rubda‘iyat. 


Myron BeMENT SMITH 
Library of Congress 
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BRIEF MENTION 


Das Klein-Geschichtsbuch der Hutterischen Briider. Herausge- 
geben von A. J. F. Zireiscumip. Philadelphia, Carl Schurz 
Memorial Foundation, 1947. Pp. xxxu, xiv, 781. Dieser neue 
Band der Hutterischen Chronik leidet nicht unter den Mingeln, 
die anliflich des ersten von allen Rezensenten beanstandet wurden 
(vgl. MLN, uxt (1946), 124-128). Dabei hat er durch seine 
moderneren Verfasser, die entschieden im nhd. Sprachstand wur- 
zeln, auch fiir den Sprachhistoriker nicht an Interesse eingebiisst. 
Den Hutteriten hat sich niimlich der Weg zur deutschen Einheits- 
sprache niemals erschlossen, mit dem Eigensinn religiéser Sektierer 
bestanden sie vielmehr auf ‘ ihrer’ Sprache, der in der Gestalt des 
Chronisten Johannes Waldner (1769-1824) iibrigens ein Schrift- 
steller von Rang erstand. Aus der erst russischen, dann amerikani- 
schen Umwelt sickern wohl einzelne Wortformen ein, werden aber 
miihelos den syntaktischen Prinzipien des Deutschen unterworfen. 
Dennoch bleibt die isolierte Sprache nicht etwa unverindert: Die 
Richtung des insularen Sprachwandels geht deutlich zum Papier- 
deutsch hin. Der EinfluB von deutschen Druckschriften muf ja 
grade hier, wo die Korrektur durch sprachlichen Ausgleich fehlt, 
entscheidende Wirkungen haben. So sind in dem Klein-Geschichts- 
buch die Grenzen zwischen alemann., bair.-dsterr. und ostmd. 
Lautstand arg verwischt, wobei dann doch auch eine Art von 
‘ Schriftdialekt’ entstanden ist, der fiir die hohen Woérter immer noch 
auf der Ziiricher Bibel-Sprache beruht. Alemannisch hat mithin 
noch den Rang einer Heiligen Sprache, wihrend fiir die Dinge des 
Alltags deutlich ostmd. Wortschatz sich durchsetzt, wenngleich 
zuweilen in der Schreibung bairischer Kanzleien (mit anlautender 
Tenuis statt gemeindeutscher Media). So ist der Text eine schéne 
Illustration zu dem bekannten Kapitel iiber die Sprache der 
Sprachinseln und erlaubt eine Fiille fesselnder Beobachtungen. 


ARNO SCHIROKAUER 


A History of Hamlet Criticism. By Paut 8. Conxiin. New 
York: Kings Crown Press, 1947. Pp. viii + 176. $2.75. This is 
a general survey of the attitudes of both actors and critics, English 
and continental, to the character of Hamlet prior to 1821. It isa 
most enlightening account of the development and divergence of 
trends, of prejudices and cerebral twists, of the effect of milieu and 
nationality on critical opinion. A most useful chronicle and sum- 
mary. Required reading for teachers of Shakespeare on all levels. 


D. C. A. 


the 
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Of Honour. By Roserr AsHiey. Edited with an introduction 
and commentary by San Marino, California: 
The Huntington Library, 1947. Pp. 80. $2.00. This is a hand- 
some edition of MS Ellesmere 1117 with a learned introduction 
which provides us with a good biography of the author and a 
learned commentary which tracks Ashley’s blind references to their 
sources. The text itself adds much to our understanding of the 
Elizabethan gentleman and can certainly be read as a long footnote 
to I Henry IV. D.C. A. 


Essays on Shakespeare. By Tucker Brooke. New Haven: Yale 
Press, 1948. Pp. x + 220. $2.75. A reprinting of seventeen essays, 
reviews, and addresses plus two unprinted essays on the general 
literature of the Renaissance but mostly on Shakespeare. Genial, 
learned, and diverse as was their author, they will long remain a 
charming monument to the most distinguished professor of English 
that Yale has ever had. D.C. A. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MERCE NON MERCEDE. Dr. Allan Gilbert translates the ‘merce non 
mercede ’ at the close of the December Eclogue of The Shepheardes Calender 
as, in effect, ‘ worldly goods perish, but not the poet’s reward.’ This inter- 
pretation, balancing perishing riches on the one hand, against imperishable 
fame on the other, is neat, perhaps clever, but is not, I believe, the intended 
one. ‘Merce’ does not, I think, mean ‘ goods,’ here, at all. Rather, it is 
used, it seems to me, in the meaning in which, from the Sixth Century 
onward, in the Christian sense, it carried the idea of ‘misericordia’ or 
‘pity’ or ‘mercy.’ It is the Old French ‘merci’ or ‘merce.’ As for 
‘mercede,’ it must, of course, mean reward or fame. The crux of the 
matter rests in the word ‘merce.’ Note the very close of the Eclogue it- 
self. Colin, alone in “jsecreate shade,” had made “ piteous mone,” the 
“floures of his garden” having long been withered with tears. And now, 
having reaped only care, as his years have driven to their “latter terme” 
he has hung up his “ pype” and bids adieu in an appeal for sympathy and 
affection. What, then, more appropriate than for Spenser to withhold 
the motto, to be used at the very end in double duty, both as Colin’s own 
emblem and for the whole “lyttle Calender,” sent with free passeporte—at 
a lowly gate! ” The Calender is to “the better please, the worse despise.” 
In other words, Spenser wants others to like it,—at least the better ones. 
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As for the worse, let them be scorned, or perhaps, he would have added, let 
them scorn. He asks no more,—only their generosity, pity, mercy— merce, 


non mercede.’ 
CONSTANCE MIRIAM SYFORD 


Albright College 


WHETSTONE AND MARLOWE. In his article on Whetstone’s English Myrror, 
as a source of Tamburlaine (MLN 58, 413), T. C. Izard remarks that it 
has been “ consistently overlooked.” It is interesting to recall that it was 
mentioned as containing the story of Tamburlaine as early as 1891, by 
Emil Koeppel (Znglische Studien 16, 364). But having mentioned it, he 
passes on with the comment: der Stoff lag in der Luft. This early mention 
makes it all the more surprising that it was left for Mr. Izard to detect the 
importance of Whetstone as a source. 

J. C, MAZWELL 


Balliol College, Oxford 


“ Soot ” In SHAKESPEARE, MILTON, AND Keats. In MLN. (April, 1947), 
Charles E. Mounts’ article, “‘ Sooth’ in De la Mare, Keats, and Milton,” 
offers an ingenious explanation for the origin of Keats’ use of soother in 
The Eve of St. Agnes in the unusual sense of smoother: “ With jellies 
soother than the creamy curd.” Citing De Sélincourt’s acknowledgment of 
H. Buxton Forman’s observation that Keats was in a measure indebted for 
this word to Milton’s “ the soothest shepherd ” (Comus, 1. 823), i.e., Spenser 
he suggests that Keats in his own verse altered the Miltonic meaning of most 
truthful to softer or smoother, because his view of Spenser, unlike Milton’s, 
was that of a mellifluous poet rather than of a moralist. 

If it can be shown, however, that, in this case, Keats’ chief debt was not 
to Milton, his opinion of Spenser would become, for the present purpose, a 
matter of irrelevant conjecture. That this is so, may be seen in a borrow- 
ing already indicated,’ from Shakespeare’s Winter’s Tale (Iv, iv, 160-161): 


good sooth, she is 
The queen of curds and cream. 


Moreover, in citing De Sélincourt’s reference to Buxton Forman, the author 
has left unmentioned the latter’s significant comments that: (1) Keats 
must have meant more soothing, not smoother; and (2) Milton may have 
meant “‘ the most truth-speaking shepherd’; but it is not certain.” * 


WILLIAM ELTON 
Brown University 


1Cf. C. L. Finney, The Evolution of Keats’s Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 


1936), 11, 558. 
2 Among Shakespeare’s plays, Winter’s Tale was one of Keats’ favorites; 
Cf. C. F. E. Spurgeon, Keats’s Shakespeare (Oxford, 1928), p. 5. 
® Complete Works of John Keats, ed. H. Buxton Forman (Glasgow, 1901), 
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Baker, Carlos. —Shelley’s major poetry: 
the fabric of a vision. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1948. Pp. 307. 
$5.00. 

Bronté, Emily Jane.—Five essays written 
in French. Translated by Lorine W. Nagel. 
With introduction and notes by Fannie E. 
Ratchford. Austin, Texas: Univ. of Texas 
Press, 1948. Pp. 19. 


Cazamian, Louis.—L’fime anglaise. Paris: 
Domat-Montchrestien, 1948. Pp. 160. Fr. 165, 
Clapp, Sarah L. C., ed.—Jacob Tonson in 
ten letters by and about him. Austin, 
Texas: Univ. of Texas Press, 1948. Pp. 32. 


Delattre, F. and C. Chemin.—Les chansons 
élizabéthaines. Paris: Didier, 1948. Pp. 
459. (Bibliothéque des Langues Modernes, 
II). 

Depew, Ollie—Freshman Writing. New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1948. Pp. xvi + 
395. $3.50. 

Flower, Robin.—The Irish tradition. Oz- 
ford and New York: OUP, 1947. Pp. 173. 
$3.00. 

Fluchére, Henri.— Shakespeare. Drama- 
turge ¢lisabéthain. Paris: Cahiers du Sud, 
1948. Pp. 400. Fr. 400. 

Gibson, William M. and George Arms.—A 
bibliography of William Dean Howells. New 
York: New York Public Library, 1948. Pp. 
182. Four plates. $2.25. 

_Lacey, Norman. — Wordsworth’s View of 
Nature. Cambridge, University Press 
Maemillan], 1948. Pp. viii + 128. 

Le Breton, Maurice.— Anthologie de la 
poesie américaine contemporaine. Paris: 
Denoél, 1947, Pp. 348. Fr. 350. 

Marion, Denis.— Daniel Defoe. Paris: 
Fayard, 1947. Fr. 225. 

Pratt, Willis S—Byron at Southwell: the 
as of a poet. With new poems and 
etters from the rare books collections of 
the University of Texas. Austin: Univ. of 
onan” 1948. Pp. xi+ 145. Six plates. 
ge (Univ. of Texas Byron Monographs 

Reyher, Paul — Bibliothéque des langu 

es 

I: Essai sur les idées dans 

cage de Shakespeare. Paris: Didier, 1947. 
Pp. Xxix + 663. Fr. 850. 


Russell, H. K., William Wells, and Donald 
Stauffer.—Literature in English. New York: 
Henry Holt, 1948. Pp. x +1174. $5.50. 


GERMAN 


Boesch, Bruno.—Aus friihmittelhochdeu- 
tscher Dichtung. Ein Lesebuch. Bern: 
Francke (1948). 71 pp. 

Buttell, Sister Marie Pierre. — Religious 
Ideology and Christian Humanism in Ger- 
man Cluniae Verse. Catholic U. diss., 1948. 
x, 289 pp. 

Chiles, James A., and Wiehr, Josef.—First 
Book in German. Revised Edition. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. [1948]. xi, 563 pp. $2.60. 

Fontane, Theodor.—Frau Jenny Treibel, 
ed. Myra Richards. New York: Appleton, 
1948. xvi, 258 pp. $2.40. 

Fuchs, Albert.—Goethe, un homme face a 
la vie. Paris: Aubier, 1947. 560 pp. Fr. 
690. 

Hesse, Hermann.—Zwei Erziihlungen: Der 
Novalis [und] Der Zwerg, ed. Anna Jacob- 
son and Anita Ascher. New York: Appleton, 
1948. xxiii, 137 pp. $2.40. 

Janecke, Robert.—Parzival; nach Wolfram 
von Eschenbach, ed. Paul H. Curts. Boston: 
Heath, 1948. vii, 116 pp. $.88. 

Jolivet, Alfred, et Mossé, Fernand. — Ma- 
uel de l’Allemand du Moyen Age des origines 
au XIVe Siécle. Grammaire. Textes. Glos- 


saire. [Bibliothéque de philologie ger- 
manique 1. Nouvelle édition, revue et 
corrigée]. Paris: Aubier, 1947. 563 pp. 


Klopstock: Der Messias. Erster, zweiter 
und dritter Gesang. (Blackwell’s German 
Plain Texts.) Owford: Basil Blackwell, 
1948. 84pp. 5/-. 

Nibelungenlied, Das, in Auswahl heraus- 
gegeben von Friedrich Ranke. Bern: Francke 
(1948). 80 pp. 

Niederdeutsche Mitteilungen Herausge- 
geben von der Niederdeutschen Arbeits- 
gemeinschaft (Sillskapet fér ligtysk fors- 
kning) zu Lund. Jahrg. 3. 1947. Lund: 
C. W. K. Gleerup. 177 pp. 

Wellek, Suzanne.—Lachen und Lernen. 
New York: Ungar, 1946. 158 pp. $2.00. 


FRENCH 


Ajello, L.— La Poétique de Baudelaire. 
Palermo: Pezzino, 1947. 74 pp. L.S.i.p. 

Alden, D. W. (ed.).— Introduction to 
French Masterpieces. New York: Appleton, 
1948. x +399 pp. $3.25. 


Arnavon, Jacques.—Le Don Juan de Mo- 
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liére. Paris: Messag. du livre, 1948. 450 pp. 
Fr. 1250. 

Aubigné, Agrippa d’.—Le Printemps. 
L’Hécatombe & Diane. Ed. Bernard Gagne- 
bin. Geneva: Droz, 1948. xxviii + 157 pp. 

Autin.—Ferdinand Brunetiére. Paris: Le- 
thielleux, 1947. 32 pp. Fr. 30. 

Baudelaire.— Les Fleurs du mal, éd. 
Camille Mauclair. Paris: Limited Editions 
Club, 1940. xvi -+ 283 pp. 

Bert, Paul.—Lamartine homme social. 
Paris: Jouve, 1947. 256 pp. Fr. 150. 

Bertelot-Brunet.—Histoire de la littéra- 
ture canadienne francaise. Paris: Edit. de 
l’Arbre, 1947. 190 pp. Fr. 130. 

Berthon, H. E. and C. T. Onions. — Ad- 
vanced French Composition. New York: 
Macmillan, 1948. $1.40. 

Blin, Georges.—Le sadisme de Baudelaire. 
Paris: José Corti, 1947. 192 pp. Fr. 140. 

Blinkenberg, Andréas.— Le patois d’En- 
traunes. 2v. Paris: Klincksieck, 1948. 
128 + 132 pp. Fr. 450. 

Bourciez, Edouard.—Ek‘ments de linguis- 


tique romane. Paris: Klincksieck, 1947. 
xxviii + 784 pp. Fr. 500. 
Brodbine, Ann M.—A-propos [French 


exercises] supplementing the new Chardenal. 
New York: Allyn & Bacon, 1947. 92 pp. 
$.40. 

Brown, Harcourt.—Buffon and the Royal 
Society of London, offset from Studies and 
Essays offered to George Sarton. New York: 
Schuman, 1947. 15 pp. 

Carco, Francis.—Verlaine, poeéte maudit. 
Paris: A. Michel, 1948. 240 pp. Fr. 240. 

Cohen, Gustave.—Chrétien de Troyes. 
Paris: E.R.K.A., 1947. 540 pp. Fr. 1000. 

Doisy, Marcel.—Le Théitre francais con- 
temporain. Brussels: Eds. La Boétie, 1947. 
288 pp. Fr. 180. 

Domec, Pierre.—En pensée avee Girau- 
doux. Les cahiers de Claudie. Paris: Bé- 
ranger, 1947. 200 pp. Fr. 380. 

Dresse, Paul.—Léon Daudet vivant. Paris: 
Laffont, 1947. 520 pp. 

Dumas, Alexandre.—L’Evasion de Vin- 
cennes, ed. F. F. Brotherton. London: 
Blackie, 1947. 72pp. 1/4. 

Le Prisonnier du Chateau d’If, ed. 
F. F. Brotherton. Ibid., 1947. 72 pp. 1/4. 


Dumesnil, René.—L’époque réaliste et 
naturaliste. Paris: Tollandier, 1947. Fr. 


150. 

—— “Madame Bovary ” de Gustave Flau- 
bert. Paris: S.F.E.L.T., 1946. 189 pp. Fr. 
90. 


Duviard, Ferdinand.— Anthologie des 
poétes francais. XVe et XVIe siécles, Paris: 
Larousse, 1947. 200 pp. Fr. 190. 
Anthologie des podtes frangais. XVITe 
siécle. Ibid., 1947, 232 pp. Fr. 190. 

Fiaubert.—Bouvard et Pécuchet, éd. Ray- 
mond Queneau. Paris: Eds. du Point du 
jour, 1947. xxv +474 pp. Fr. 700. 

Fondane, Benjamin.—Baudelaire et l’ex- 
périence du Gouffre. Paris: Seghers, 1947. 
385 pp. Fr. 360. 

Fromont-Guyesse, Georges.—Victor Hugo. 
2v. Paris: Edit. de Empire frangais. 500 
pp. Fr. 450. 

Frankel, Charles—The Faith of Reason. 
The Idea of Progress in the French En 
lightenment. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1948. x + 165 pp. $3.00. 

Gonon, Marguerite.—Lexique du parler de 
Poncins [patois franco-provengal]. Paris: 
Klincksieck, 1947. 352 pp. Fr. 900. 

Gramont, Elisabeth de.— Marcel Proust. 
Paris: Flammarion, 1948. 288 pp. Fr. 220. 

Guyon, Bernard.—La pensée politique et 
sociale de Balzac. Paris: A. Colin, 1948. 
xviii + 830 pp. Fr. 1200. 

Jammes et Gide. — Correspondance 1893- 
1928, ed. Robert Mallet. Paris: Gallimard, 
1948. 388 pp. Fr. 530. 

Kany and Dondo.— Spoken French for 
Travelers and Tourists. Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1948. x-+ 219 pp. $1.75. 

La Herverie, B. de (ed.).—Les Plus belles 
lettres d’amour frangcaises. Paris: Editions 
de Paris, 1947. 243 pp. Fr. 135. 

Levesque, Jacques-Henry. — Blaise Cen- 
drars. Paris: N.R.C., 1947, 288 pp. Fr. 297. 

Mondor, Henri. — Trois discours de Paul 
Valéry. Paris: Gallimard, 1948. 121 pp. 
Fr. 120. 

Montaigne.—Trois essais (l’Art de con- 
férer, Vers de Virgile, Expérience), éd. Paul- 
Louis Couchoud. Paris: Wittmann, 1947. 
xxxv + 332 pp. Fr. 420. 

Paz, Magdeleine.—La Vie d'un grand 
homme: George Sand. Paris: Corréa, 1947. 
367 pp. Fr. 240. 

Pegrade, Jean.—Psichari. Paris: Julliard, 
1947. 176 pp. Fr. 200. 

Peyre, Henri.—Les Générations littéraires. 
Paris: Boivin, 1948. 266 pp. 

Plattard, Jean.—Agrippa d’Aubigné. Parts: 
Domat-Montchrestien, 1947. 140° pp. Fr. 
180. 

Poinsot, M.-C.—Les Prénoms. Paris: Edit. 
Niclaus, 1947. 256 pp. Fr. 180. 

Scarron, Paul.—Poésies diverses, éd. Mau- 
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rice Cauchie. Paris: Didier, 1947. xx + 
545 pp. 

Schlumberger, Jean.—Choix de textes et 
introduction par Fred Bérence. Paris: Libr. 
univ. de France, 1947. 200 pp. Fr. 210. 

Vincent, Raymonde.—Marceline Desbordes- 
Valmore. Paris: Libr. univ. de France, 


1947. 110 pp. Fr. 140. 


Waite, Vincent.— Approach to French 
Literature. London: Harrap, 1948. 10/6. 


ITALIAN 


Alighieri, D.—La Divina Commedia, com- 
mentata da A. Momigliano. Vol. III. 
Firenze: Sansoni, 1947. 333 pp. L. 550. 

Apollonio, M.—Critica ed esegesi. Firenze: 
Marzocco, 1947. 264 pp. L. 500. 

Barberino, A.—I Reali di Francia. Bari: 
Laterza, 1947. L. 1200. 
Boccaccio, G.—Decameron. Vol. II. Roma: 
Tumminelli, 1947. 563 pp. L. 500. 

Buti, G.—L’inferno di Dante. Postille 
critiche. Bologna: Celi, 1947. 174 pp. S.i.p. 

Calosso, U.—Colloqui col Manzoni. Bari: 
Laterza, 1948. 170 pp. L. 580. 

_Cianflone, G.—L’aurora poetica di Ugo 
Foscolo. Ritorno al Manzoni. Napoli: 
Loffredo, 1947. 100 pp. L. 150. 

De’ Giovanni, P.— Giusti. Milano: Gar- 
zanti, 1947. 266 pp. L. 600. 

gg e ricerche di storia lette- 
raria. Milano: Marzorati, 1947. 
ae orati 47. 308 pp. 

Flori, E.—Grande e piccola vita di Ales- 
sandro Manzoni. Milano: Famiglia Mene- 
ghina Editrice, 1947. 146 pp. L. 200. 

‘ Fuschillo, A.— Chi é Pia dei Tolomei? 
\apoli: Arti Grafiche La Nuovissima, 1947. 
4l pp. L. 100. 

Manno, G.—Della Fortuna delle Parole, a 
cura di B. Migliorini. Roma: Ed. Tummi- 
uelli, 1947, 374 pp. L. 700. 
pe almarocchi, R.— Studi guicciardiniani. 

wenze: Macri, 1948, 124 pp. L. 300. 
a cura di J. Oeschger. 

art: Ed. Laterza. 524 pp. L. 2400. 
personaggio singolare nella 
—— Commedia (Dante discepolo). Milano: 

ocea, 1947, 162 pp. L. 200. 

sean, letteratura italiana e la 

Storlografia conte 

1947. 46 Bari: Laterza, 

M.—Unitd poetica e unita dia- 
a, Bari: Laterza, 1947. 33 pp. L. 160. 

romanzi. Vol. xxx1. Roma: Societa 

lozica romana, 1947, 108 pp. L. 600. 


Shewring, W. H.—Italian Prose Usage; a 
Supplement to Italian Grammars. New 
York: Macmillan, 1948. vii + 89 pp. $1.50. 


Swanson, C. A. (ed.).— Modern Italian 
One-Act Plays. Boston: Heath, 1948. 243 
pp. $1.64. 

Valli, F.—Interpretazioni dantesche. Ur- 
bino: Argalia, 1947. 76 pp. L. 230. 

Vicinelli, A.—La letteratura d'Italia. 
Milano: A. Vallardi, 1947. 331 pp. L. 450. 


SPANISH 


Arjona, J. H.— Temas de conversacién. 
New York: Holt, 1948. xxii + 246 + xxiv 
pp. $2.00. 

Barnum, George S.—Spanish Reading 
Vocabulary. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press. 34 pp. $.75. 

Baroja, Pio.—Obras completas III. Madrid: 
Biblioteca Nueva, 1947. 1295 pp. 

Blanco-Fombona, Rufino.—El Hombre de 
Oro, ed. V. A. Warren. New York: Oxford 
U. Press, 1948. xx + 188 pp. $2.00. 

Camp, Jean (ed.).—Les Plus beaux poémes 
espagnols et hispano-américains. Paris: 
Presses universitaires, 1948. 220pp. Fr. 
150. 

Cervantes.—The Interludes, translated by 
S. G. Morley. Princeton: Princeton U. Press, 
1948. xii+ 223 pp. $3.00. 

Diaz-Plaja, F.—La Historia de Espafia en 
la Poesia. Barcelona: Graficas Marina, 1946. 
240 pp. 

Flores, Angel.—Spanish Writers in Exile. 
Berkeley: Porter, 1948. 152 pp. $2.50. 

Gonzalez Palencia, Angel (ed.).—Roman- 
cero General. 2v. Madrid: C.S.I.C., 1947. 
Ixvii + 543 + 402 pp. 

Gutiérrez, F. (ed.).—La Poesia Catalana. 
Contemporains. Barcelona: Edit. Joseph 
Janés, 1947. viii + 698 pp. 

Hidalgo, Aurelio—Nuestras Mujeres, ed. 
Louis G. Zelson. Dallas: Upshaw, 1947. 
$1.80. 

Julia Martinez, Eduardo (ed.). — Teatro 
Moderno. Madrid: C.S.1.C., 1947. 411 pp. 

Kany, C. E.—Spoken Spanish for Travelers 
and Tourists. Boston: Little, Brown, 1948. 
xiii + 281 pp. $1.75. 

Lapesa Melgar, Rafael.—Introducci6n a los 
Estudios Literarios. Barcelona: Rauter, 
1947. 179 pp. 

Lipp, Solomon.—Brisas del mar; Adven- 
tures in Reading. New York: Ungar, 1947. 
231 pp. $2.50. 

Lépez Vasquez, Juvencio, and Thorp, J. 
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B.—México de hoy. New York: Appleton, 
1948. xv + 258 pp. $1.80. 

Mal Lara, Juan de.—El libro quinto de 
Psyche, ed. Maria Gasparini. Salamanca: 
Colegio Trilingiie de la Universidad, 1947. 
29 pp. 

March, Ausias.—Las Obras, traducidas por 
Jorge de Montemayor. Madrid: Instituto 
“ Nicolas Antonio,” 1947. xiv + 390 pp. 

Maura y Gamazo, G.—Conferencias sobre 
Quevedo. Madrid: Saturnino Calleja, 1946, 
206 pp. 

Moreno, Alfonso (ed.).—Poesfa espaiiola 
actual. Madrid: Edit. Nacional, 1946. 732 
pp- 

Navarro Villoslada, Francisco.—Obras com- 
pletas, ed. Juan Nep. Goy. Madrid: Edi- 
ciones Fax, 1947. xvi + 1664 pp. 

Ortega y Gasset.—The Dehumanization of 
Art and Notes on the Novel, tr. by Helene 
Weyl. Princeton: Princeton U. Press, 1948. 
103 pp. $2.00. 

Pattison, W. T.—La Fuente de las Cala- 
veras. London: Harrap, 1948. 106 pp. 3s. 

Pittaro, J. M.—Conversacié6n facil. 2 v. 
New York: Macmillan, 1946. viii + 87 + 
viii+ 74 pp. $1.60. 


—— Didlogos faciles. 2v. IJbid., 1947. 
viii + 101 + 86 pp. $1.72. 


Régulo Pérez, J.—Cuestionario sobre pala- 
bras y cosas de la isla de La Palma. La 
Laguna de Tenerife: Facultad de Filosofia 
y Letras, 1946. 


Saavedra Fajardo, Diego. — Obras com- 
pletas, ed. A. Gonzdlez Palencia. Madrid: 
Aguilar, 1946. 14444 pp. 


Salas Barbadillo, A. J.—La Ingeniosa 
Elena, ed. Fernando Gutiérrez. Barcelona: 
Horta, 1947. 


Saz, Agustin del (ed.).—Antologia poética 
moderna. Poetas espafioles e hispanoameri- 
canos de los siglos XIX y XX. Barcelona: 
Barna, 1948, 207 pp. 


Tamayo y Baus, Manuel.— Obras com- 
pletas, ed. Alijandro Pidal y Mon, Madrid: 
Ediciones Fax, 1947. 1165 pp. 

Tirso de Molina.—La Villana de Vollecas, 


ed. S. W. Brown. Boston: Heath, 1948. 
XXXiv + 238 pp. $1.68. 


Vega, Lope de—Novelas a Marcia Leo- 
narda, ed. Martin Riquer. Barcelona: Bro- 
quel, Horta, 1947. 


Zamora Vicente, A. (ed.).—Poema de Fer- 
nin Gonzilez, Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1946, 


xx 


RUSSIAN 


Belking, I. D.—English-Russian Polytech- 
nical Dictionary. New York: Universal 
Distributors, 1946. 500 pp. $8.00. 

Coleman, A. P.—Report on the Status of 
Russian and Other Slavic Languages in the 
Educational Institutions of the U. S., Canada, 
and Latin America. New York: Columbia 
University, 1948. vii+ 109 pp. $2.50. 

Ehrhard, Marcelle.— Littérature russe. 
Paris: Presses Univ. de France, 1948. 128 
pp. Fr. 75. 

Fastenberg, Rashelle-——Everybody’s Rus- 
sian Reader. New York: Language Student 
Press, 1945. xii+ 129 pp. $2.00. 

Jones, M. B.—Simplified Russian Gram- 
mar. Claremont, Calif.: Claremont College, 
1947. xiv+ 115 pp. $1.50. 

MacPherson, A. S. and Nina Vysotskaia.— 
Passages for Russian Translation and Com- 
prehension. New York: Longmans, 1947. 
vi+ 95 pp. $.90. 

Rais, Emmanuel et Jacques Robert.—An- 
thologie de la poésie russe du XVIII siécle 
1945. Paris: Bordas, 1947. 480 pp. Fr. 
330. 

Tolpin, J. G—Readings and Exercises in 
Russian for Scientists. Chicago: 5330 S$. 
Kimbark St., 1947. 109 pp. $2.00. 

Von Gronicka, André and H. Zhemchuzh- 
naya-Bates.—Essentials of Russian. San 
Francisco: Prentice-Hall, 1948. xii + 327 


pp. $5.00. 
BRETON 
Hardie, D. W. F.—A Handbook of Modern 
Breton (Armorican). Cardiff: U. of Wales 
Press, 1948. xii + 24l pp. 10/6. 


BASQUE 
Monzon-Olaso’Neko Telespor.—Urrundik. 
Estampas interpretadas en espafiol por 
German Maria de Iiurrategui. Mezico: 

“ Cultura,” 1945. 215 pp. 


GENERAL 

Diringer, David.—The Alphabet, a Key to 
the History of Mankind. New York: Phi- 
losophical Library, 1948. 607 pp. $12.00. 

Groult, Pierre—La Formation des langues 
romanes, Paris: Casterman, 1947. 227 pp. 
Fr. 198. 

Noffsinger, J. S.— Directory of Private 
Business Schools in the United States. 
Washington: Nationa! Council of Business 
Schools, 1948. 48 pp. 

Spitzer, Leo. — Essays in Historical Se- 
mantics. New York: Vanni, 1948. xviii + 
315 pp. $5.00. 
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Announcing 
the first book of the Vision Press Series 
published by 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


A carefully edited combination of the Quarto 
and Folio texts of Shakespeare's 


HAMLET 


with a psycho-analytical study 


by DR. ERNEST JONES, 
President of the International Psycho-Analytical Association 


“4 exal His edition of Hamlet, aimed at presenting 
the closest approximation to the original 
hee Gea text of Shakespeare, was first published this 
year by the Vision Press, Ltd. of London. It includes 
14 full-page and spot drawings made especially for 
this edition by F. Robert Johnson. 

In the important psycho-analytical introduction, 
called “The Problem of Hamlet and The Oedipus 
Complex”, Dr. Jones sets forth a new explanation of 
the central mystery in the play—the cause of Ham- 
let’s hesitancy in seeking to revenge his father’s mur- 
der. Available at your bookseller’s for $2.50. 


The next two Vision Press volumes 
to appear later this Spring and Summer, are: 
T. S. ELIOT: A Study of His Writings 
by Several Hands. Edited by B. Rajan 


THE EAGLE HAS TWO HEADS, 
by Jean Cocteau + a by Ronald Duncan 


100 YEARS — American Writing of 1847 


Bdtied by James P. Wood. A magnificent collection of selections from the bent writings of one 
hundred_ years ago—including Melville, Cooper, Longfellow, Prescott, 
first volume in The Centenary Series in American Ticats. — aa with woodcuts. 


gassiz and many 
$5.00 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


153 East 24th Street, New York 10 
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THE MIND OF A POET 


A Stupy OF WoRDSWORTH’S THOUGHT 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO 


THE PRELUDE 
By RAYMOND D. HAVENS 


Fifteen years have gone into this search for the hiding places of a 
poet's power. There are chapters on the part matter-of-factness, passion, 
fear, wonder, solitude, silence, and loneliness, animism, nature, anti- 
rationalism, the mystic experience, religion, and imagination played in 
the thought and poetry of Wordsworth. Other topics are considered 
more briefly and The Prelude, the most illuminating account in English 
of the mind of a poet, is examined in detail. Theory has not been im- 
posed on poetry but Wordsworth’s beliefs have been deduced and 
explained from what he himself wrote and said. 


xviii +- 670 pages, two maps, buckram. $5.00 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS BALTIMORE 18 


The First Oslerian Text, published in memory of Sir William Osler, 
Lady Grace Osler, and Revere Osler 


THE ESSAYES OF SIR WILLIAM CORNWALLIS 
THE YOUNGER 


EDITED WITH AN INTRODUCTION, VARIANT TABLES, AND A COMMENTARY 


BY 


DON CAMERON ALLEN 
Professor of English Literature, The Johns Hopkins University 


Though the honor of writing the first English essays is usually accorded to Francis 
Bacon, it is only by a stretch of the imagination, and the evidence of the subsequent 
editions, that this title can be conferred on the loose collections of jottings that are 
The Essayes of 1597. In 1600-01, Sir William Cornwallis the Younger published 
over fifty essays that are clearly the true beginning of this form in England; and 
since Cornwallis acknowledged Montaigne as his master, one can see that he was 
a much more conscious essayist than was Bacon. 


Pp. xxiii +. 265, 1 plate. Cloth, $4.75. 


By the same editor 
The OWLES ALMANACKE edited with an Introduction 


Pp. vii +- 103, 2 plates. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS + BALTIMORE 18 
— 
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A Critical Survey of 
Shelley the Philosopher, 
Psychologist, and Prophet 


ajor Poetry 


By CARLOS BAKER 


EW poets in English literature have been so frequently 
attacked and praised. Was Shelley a foe of political 
oppression, a prophet of coming events, a messenger of 

_ brotherly love? Or was he a falsetto screamer, a dream- 
ridden escapist, a sentimental Narcissus? 


This interpretation of the major poetry of his mature years, 
from 1812 to 1822—shows his social and political philoso- 
phies as expressed in his poetry rather than through his life. 
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The newest of CIOFFARI and VAN HORNE’S 


GRADED ITALIAN READERS 
Book 5, Goldoni'’s Jl Ventaglio 


A sparkling comedy written in the eighteenth century. 
Similar in plan and procedure to the previous booklets 
in the series, J1 Ventaglio contains exercises based on 
the text and a complete end vocabulary. It adds about 
270 new words to the vocabulary of the first four 
booklets. 

In the HEATH-CHICAGO ITALIAN SERIES. 


D. C. Heath and Company 
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CULTURE IN EARLY ANGLO- 
SAXON ENGLAND 


A STUDY WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 


By D. ELIZABETH MARTIN-CLARKE 
Vice-Principal and Fellow, St. Hugh’s College, Oxford, England 


This book is concerned with English culture of the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
centuries, with occasional glances at the ninth and tenth. During this period of 500 
years the English made their settlement in Britain, adopted Christianity and with 
it the civilization of the South, built up a unified Church of England in communion 
with Rome, created many works of art—winning preéminence in literature (both 
verse and prose), manuscript illumination, the art of the jeweler, and the applied 
arts generally—and developed a rich and complex civilization rivaled, in Christen- 
dom, only by that of Byzantium, and crowned by the achievement of political unity 
under the rule of the royal house of Wessex. 

Much of the complexity of English culture, then as now, grew out of the un- 
willingness of the English to give up what they had. From the earliest times they 
were receptive to foreign influences, but instead of discarding their old ways al- 
together in favor of the new fashions from abroad, they preferred to fuse their 
cultural importations with the native cultural tradition. The Christian culture of 
oldest England therefore has a character all its own. 
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